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CiAPTSR I 

POLITICAL L:::OVATIOi\’; 
A C0NC2PTI-AL RIAi^El'^DRK 

I. Introduction 



I cr; very proud of your House of Reprosontativos and your 
United States Sonato, and I know everyone is applauding the 
historic action that the Congress has just taken. Since I 87 O, 
aLr;ost a hundred years ago, we have been trying to do v;hat wo 
have just done — passman elementary school bill for all the 
children of America.-^ 

So spoke President Lyndon 3, Johnson on April 9i 19^5 1 iJ^ 
reaction to the announcement that the United States Congress had 
approved the Slenentary and Secondary Sducation Act of 19^5 . A 
few days later, while seated outside the former one- room school- 
house at Stonewall, Texas, vdiere ho first attended classes, the 
President signed the bill into lav:. He emphasized his satisfaction 
with the hew legislation and its sunportors by commenting: 

As President, I believe deeply that no law I have signed 
or vri.ll ever sign means more to the future of our nation . . 

. . I predict that all of those of both parties of Congress 
vjho supported the enactment of this legislation vri.ll bo 
remembered in history as men and Tromen vriio began a new day 
of greatness in Amoricar .1 society.^ 

The President's stress on the ^innovative natiiro of this 
legislation is quite understandable to those v^o are familiar vri.th 



‘’ lev: York Time s. April 10, 1965 » p. 1. 
^bid,, April 12, 1965» pp. 1 and 22. 
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the history of past efforts -do enact a program of general federal 
aid tor elementary and secondary education . 3 For nearly a century 
the nationax legislature considered dozens of proposals v/hich wore 
designed to originate such a program; yet none wore approved. The 
various proposals invariably tended to introduce, or reintroduce, a 
host of controversial issues v/n.ch made majority consensus on the 
subject an extremely elusive occurrence. Many of the propositions 
became involved with some comomataon of such explosive questions 
as federal control of education, the granting of federal funds to 
segregated schools, the distribution' of federal aid to private 
educational institutions, and the allocation of federal funds among 
the states. Indeed, this area of national Dublic policy has been 
so plagued by a variety of sensitive topics that careful students 
of the s-.ibjoct have consistently predicted that the passage of a 
federal aid for education bill was quite imlikely. For example, 
at the conclusion of a detailed and insightful analysis of the I96I 
congrossi.)nal deliberation concerning federal aid to elomer ^ary 



and secondary education one political 



u^c.itist wrote: 



:ho 



bit! 



;rnoss of the 1961 Ic ji;.l-.tive 

consensrus on 



tne difficulties of raachinn a 



struggle and 



4-U 



he status of 



nonpuolic scaools v.m.l.l nos soon bo forgotten. In private, 
many school-aid sup:x>2"tGrs admitted that federal aid of 
the sort proposed by President Kennedy was dead, not just 
for the 87th Congress, but probably for the decade of the 
1960» s .^ 



3 

Although this exact woralr.g will not always be used, 
due to style and space consideration, the focus of tiais study 
is centered on the kind of federal aid vjhich is referred to 
as general aid for elementary and secondary education. 



augh Douglas Pricsi, "Race, Religion and the Rules Committee: 
ho Kennedy Aid-to-Educaticn Bills," in Alan F. V/estin, od.. The 
Uses, of Power (New York: harcourt, Brace and World, Inc,, 196?~ 

P. 67. 
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The pessimism expressed t the termination of this investi- 
gation is not an isolated conclusion. A more historical study of 
the federal aid to education issue, written by Frank hunger and 
Richard Fenno, clearly illustrates that the I961 setback was only 
the most recent of a long string of proponent failures. Their 
account of the numerous attempts to enact a federal aid to education 
program and tho concomitant controversies and pitfalls surro-Jnding 
this tssua suggests the remoteness of success in this area of public 
policy. They characterize tho movomc. t for federal aid as one which 
seems to continue but not progress and conclude tha(.; 

For close to a centur;>' tho federal aid story-lino has 
rnin on i/ithout a break, rather in the manner of a daytime 
television serial. There is no particular reason to assume 
the end is novj in sight, and some good reasons to susscct 

that federal aid will not be approved within the immediate 
future . P 

♦ 

Cthor commentators have also noted tho soomingly ondlf sc 
attempts, yet proponent failures, Tdiich have been typical of tho 
school-aid movement. Robert Bendfuner, for instance, xviio v;as 
interested in presenting an argument for congressional institutional 
reform decided t!*at for purposes of illustration he reauirod: 
issue with a long, varied, and frustrating life history, and had 
no trouble therefore in choosing federal aid to tho elemontaiy 
and secondary schools of tho country."^ Trds issue served his 
purijosos well for Bcndincr had little difficulty in demonstrating 

how the congressional machinery may bo utilized to block legislation 

• ^ 

5 ?rank J. Kungor and Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Nrtjor.rl Pn^-^ tics 
BX-' — to Sducatiop (%racuse; %racuse University Press 

1961;, p. 170. 

^^bort Bondinor, Objxtacle Course on Capitol Mm (New York; 
KcGraw-Kill Book Company, 1964 ), p. ?, 
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iwhich lacks \jhat he refers to as a determined and ovorvdielminc 
majority. After revie'iijing the rocont history' of tho school- aid 
campaign, ho also reached tho view that the probability of passing 
a primary and secondary aid for education bill in the near future 
was mi'uimal. In his judgment, only a "miraculous” sot of circum- 
stances could produce such an occurronco. The likelihood of this 
ideal pattern emerging is expressed in tho following mannor: 

From all that has gono before, it con bo said that the 
s}oontaneous arrangement of circumstances is possible — cut 
only in tl.e same way that it is possible for pigments throvsi 
at a canvas to shape themselves into the ’Last Supper’. That 
is, it may happen, but it is not a good bet, and to have to 
count on it for the success of legislation approaches the 
prepo st orou s , 7 

Despite tho momentum of almost one hundred years of proponent 
failure and the informed opinions expressed above, tho United States 
Congress did approve a bill during the spring of 196.5 vM.ch many 
sources have referred to as the first general aid for elementary and 
secondary education program in American history. In view of the 
history of the school-aid movement and particularly the most recent 
occurrences concerning efforts to enact s-uch legislation, the perplexing 
question which emerges frora this decision is how ' and why did the con- 
gressional action of 19^5 result in a unique proponent success? 

^^ro specifically, what accounts for the fact '.hat a school-aid bill 
(l) successfully reached the House floor for a vote in 1965 and (2) 
gained a majority vote to reverse the most recent iDroponent defeat 



7lbld .. po 192 
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of 1961 (seo Table l)? The primary objective of this study is to 
formulate reasonable ansx/ers to these questions. 

II. The. Mo-inln<~^ of General Aid 
. . Before discussing the manner in which this investigation 
will be conducted, it is nocoisary to establish the point that the 
legislation under examination is indeed a major departure in national 
education policy. Some students of federal aid for education may rea- 
sonably argue that the i^lomontary and Secondary Education Act of I965 is 
n>>t an authentic general aid to education program Tdiich differs 
significantly from the pattern of limited and specialized program 
aid. They may affirm that it is comparable to the Smith-Hughos Act 
of 1917 which set up the initial program of federal grants- in- aid 
to pi'omote vocational education in precollegiate schools or the 
Lardiam Act of 19^. and subsequent "impacted area" legislation, which 
provided federal funds for school districts experiencing enrollment 
increases duo to the presence of federal personnel and their families. 
This is a fair position to take since the Education Act of I965 does 
have a somowriat specialized and "impacted area" characteristic. 

Title ^ of the law, whiich accounts for about $1,1 billion 
of the approximately $1.3 billion authorized for the fiscal year 
1966, provides for grants to be made to local school districts on 
the basis of 5^ P©r cent of the average per pupil exp>enditures in 
their state for the school year 1963r6^ multipHed By the number of 

®This emphasis on action in the House of Ropri-sontativos 
stems from the fact that proponents of school aid have boon relatively 
s'^ccessful ir. passing bills in the Senate during the post»-World War 
li. period, but have encountered stiff resistoncc in the House for 
reasons which xd.ll becor.e apparent throughout this study. 



TABLE X 



HOUSE VOTE OH FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 

1961 /L^D 1965 



i26i 



Northern 


Yea 




Yea 


Democrats 


143 


12 


92 


Southern 


Democrats 


21 


70 


23 


Total 


Democrats 


164 


82 


67 



Republicans 


6 


160 


4 


Total Vote 


170 


242 


41 



12 ^ 



Yea 


Nay 


Yea 


Gain In 
Yea Votes 


197 


4 


98 


+54 


31 


53 


37 


+10 


228 


57 


80 


+64 


35 


96 


27 


+29 


263 


153 


63 


+93 



Source: Conpiled from Cor.gressior.al Quarterly Alrj-nac . I96I 

and 1965 • 
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flvo to savonteon-yoar-old children in the local school district 
from families Tdth an annual income below $2,000 or with a higher 
income resulting from aid to dependent children relief payments. 

The local school districts do not automatically receive their pro- 
portion Ox the aid but must submit to their State Education Department 
for approval, plans "to expand and improve their educational programs 
^^^Tous means (including preschool programs) which contribute 

particularly to meeting the special educational needs of educationally 

9 

deprived children." Consequently, this is aid to school districts 
vjhich are impacted by poverty stricken families and is, in that 
sense, a specialized aid program. 

Part of tx.e difficulty in determining ■'•rfiother such a program 
is general aid or not revolves around the imprecise usage of the 
term "general". Evidently the most general type of federal aid 
would be aid that is granted to school districts in a manner similar 
to the distribution of most state aid for education. That is, all 
school districts would receive some aid, tho amovuit dependent upon 
the stators particular formula, wath tho funds being expended among 
various categories at the discretion of the local school district. 

This kind of aid is referred to as general because all districts 
receive some proportion of the total and the local districts have 
the right to decide hovr it is to be spent. 

V/hat makes the issue confusing is that the school construction 
and teacher salary bills ^diich have been presented to tho national 
o 

Senato Committee on Labor and Public '.'felfaro. Elomontarv 
3occnd,.<i ry. Education Act of 89tJi Congress, 1st Session 

(1965), 25. 

^^See Apponc^x A for a summary of the complete law. 
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logislaturo for tho past docado or so have boon roferrod to as 
general aid even tliough it is clear that tho local school districts 
xTOuld bo compelled to use the funds allocated under such programs in 
specialized expenditure categories. In this context, tho Education 
Act of 1965 is certainly as general, ar.d probably more so, than the 
construction/ salary proposals since both typos of expenditures are 
possible under Title I as are many more activities vhich can bo related 
to improving tho education of culturally lioprivod children. 

There are a nujnber of other factors tdiich indicate tho general- 
ness of the legislation. Funds under Title I, for example, \dll 
bo allocated to school districts both public and private in at least 
95 por cent of the nation’ s counties and grants under the other titles 
of tho Act -will presumably benefit all school districts. Title II 
grants arc provided for a five-year program to enable school libraries 
to purchase textbooks and other instructional materials for tho use 
of children and teachers in all public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. The provisions of Title III establish a five-year 
program of grants to states for the creation of smioplomontary educational 
centers and sorvicos TAihich are to be available to both public and private 
school students. And finally. Titles IV and V givii> aid to elementary 
and secondary education in an incb.rect manner by supplying federal funds 
for educational research and aid to states to strengthen their state 
education departments. 

Additionally, tho $1.3 billion authorized for tho fiscal year 
1966 represents a figure ^ich is considerably higher than tho estimated 

^^For a listing of tho various programs possible under Title 
I orovisions, see: Senate Committee on Labor and ftiblic V/elfare, on. 

5it., 636-637. 



p. 89^. 
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$^7 million oxpondod by tho Federal government on all its various 
elomontary and secondary aid programs in 19^5 (soo Table 2). The 
ii-ducation Act of 1965» tnoroforo, almost triples tho federal fiscal 
commitment to priaazy and secondary education. In this sense, it 
appears that "the foot in tho dooE*'^ monetary conservatives have 
resisted for so long has boon inserted. 



TAdlii 2 



FID2 RAL FH;a::CIAL ASSTSTAIICI IO EDUCATIOn, 
I956-I966 (In n3.111cns) 



Elementary and 
Eonr Secondary Sducation 



1956 


$ 123.9 


1953 


225.7 


i960 


327.6 


1962 


333.2 


196L 


409.1 


1965 


^7.6 


1966 


520. 


1966 


1281.0’^* 



Hjtrhor Education Tot’ll 



i 5.1 


$ 129.0 


5.1 


230.3 


70.5 


393.1 


132.3 


515.5 


130.3 


539 . 4 


706.0 


1203.6 


949.1* 


1469.2* 



'’‘Estimates 



’“'^The Elomontary and Socondar^r Education Act of 19^5 



Source: Senate Committee on Labor and Publj.c '/olfiro, 

_Slc:r(?nt.Tr/ an d S-'iconr lainr Education Act '.-if 196*^1 . 89th Congros 
1st Session (l9o^, 93 , 



s. 



It is clear from the quotations included above that President 
Johnson porcoivod tho law as a major now school-aid bill as did many 
congroGsmon, including Senator Jacob Javits, Republican of New lork, 
v/iio termed tho bill "the most comprehensive and far-reaching education 
program over sent to Congress." Congressional Quarterly , tho most 
authoritative poriodical on Congress, arrived at a sii-ailar conclusion 

^ ^Quoted in the Now York Times . January 13. 1965. p. 21. 
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in its 1965 special report or. the role of the Federal governr.ent 
in education by stating: "Tne first general aid to education 

bill ever to clear Congress vas enactea this year.*'*"^ 

?.egardles3 of the view taken concerning w.ne^her the legislation 
should be turned general or not, the crucial fact re.Tainc that a sign- 
ificant and substantial sut of political cn.angcs occurred betveen 
1961 and 1965 unich considorac..y alters the relationsnip between the 
Federal govornnent ana education. Given the present ana projecteu 
role of the education function in /unerican society, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that this new coisnitncnt, of ft-raeral aid to oaucatior 
isay in the long run represent tnc nost ir.pcrtar.t cnange i;i national 
uoisestic policy since the I.'ew Deal perioa. This point alone Justifies 
a study of the factors contributing to this significant decision. 



Ill, A fystfC’.s ApTroG-cr. to 
Folitlcr;,! Inr.ovaricn 

In attempting to explain the advent of such a potentially 
far-reaching alteration in naticna- policy and legislative action, 
one finds it nececsai’y to consiaer the r.crc fundamental question 
concerning the manner in which rnajor innevatior. occurs in our political 
syster.. Unfortunately for the stucent of political change, tne 
t.*end in political science toward systematic empirical ana tneore- 
tical inquiry has not includec an emphasis in explaining major 
change. In addition, and more relc'vant to the orientation of 
this study, the various approaches to national legislative politics, 

^ ^ ' 

Congressional Quarterly Service, Federal Role in Education 
(Washington, D.C.: I965), p. 31. 



^ • 
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such as the case studly approach to a bill,^^ and studies ■vhich focus 

l6 

on functional and ^sterns analysis of sub- legislation units » also 
lack stress on what influences the national legislature to rover so its 
position on a long-standing issue. The former kind of study tends 
to emphasize a detailed empirical examination of tho "full life" of 
a particular bill to illiuninato the congressional processing of 
legislation, while the latter generally utilizes an equilibrium model 
dealing with conflict adjustment and consensus building at the sub- 
system level rather than a model which stresses major innovation at 
the more encompassing legislative level. Lacking an explicit model 
of political change at this more general unit of analysis, the researcher 
may either invent a unique model or construct a conceptual framevrork 
through tho adaptation of existing concepts. The latter strategy 
has been selected in this stuebr. More specifically, an attempt vail 
be made to combine elements of the systems approach to political 
behavior at the societal level, as developed by such theorists as 






:oT examolo, Steor.on >'* Bailey, Con-^rer^^ Makes., a 






La--r (Now York: Columbia University Press, 1950) and Baniol M, 

Borman, A 3il~^ foccres a Lavr (Now York; The Macmillan Company, 

1966 .) 



16. 



^Examples of this m^ro recent approach to national legis- 
lative t)olitic*s may bo found in come of the studies included in 
Hobort Poabodj' and Nelson Polsby ( ods . ) , 

Hon so of Bonrer.-'"ntativo« ? (Chicago: ?-and Aci\ally i Company, 1963)« 

Also SCO Aalph Huitt, "Tho Cor.grossional Committee: A Case Study," 

A*"fV'*ie?^n Poli tical Sci.Gni'^o ^^ol, Ax<VHI (June, 195^) » ?P* 

340I365; Charles 0. Jones, "The Polo of tho Congressional 5rabcommittee , " 
Mid-'-ost Journal of Political Science . Vol. VI (November, 19o2), pp. 

George Good* jin, "Subcom:ni.ttGos, The Miniature Legislatures 
of Congress," Vol. LVI (September, I962), pp. 596-604; and John F. 
Manley, "The House Committee on 1/ays and Meansi Conflict i’*anagement 
in a Congressional Committee," .Vierican Po litical ScAonce_ReyieH, 

Vol. LIX (December, 1965)r PP.' 927-939. 



•■risl; 



iV. 
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Easton and ^atchell,^7 tdth aspects of a legislative model constructed 
by Wahlke and his colleagues.^® 



Prior to a more detailed discussion of what is involved in 
such a modification, it is useful to delineate some of the basic 
notions which relate to political systems analysis in general . 

Probably the most basic point to bo mado is that tho 
systQir.s approach posits the proposition that the subject matter of 
political science may bo viowod as a system because it focuses on 
(or should if it does not) the sot of interrelationships among 
polik^ical actors and institutions. These actors, working through 
tho institutions, px*oduce authoritative decisions concerning which 
competing politxcal goals and aspirations will be written into public 
policy and consequently enforced by the legitimate poorer of the 
state. It is suggested that such behavior and structures may be 
viewed as a system because the various parts are interrelated in 



such a manner that variation in aiy one part has an impact on the 
remaining sectors. 



A second basic point is that the ^sterns approach is esson- 
tially descriptive in character. It attempts to indicate tho relation- 
ship ar^ng various parts of the political system; thus, at this stage. 
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'Sqo David Easton, ”An Approach to the Analysis of ?olitidaJL 
^sterns," World Polities . Vol. IX (April, 195?), po. 383-400; A 

-^ oUticnl_Analys i s (Englewood ciiffs: Pronticolliall, 
19^5); A_Sy^,qmjL^^ o f pQ-^jf^cai U fo (Now York: John V.lley 

^ns, Inc., 19^5)* and WjJLliam C. litcholl. The /-roriCtUi Polix.v 
(Now York: The Free Press of Glencoe, I962). 

XT 9* Heinz Enlau,. William Buchanan, and loroy C, 

— ■■ n a tivq_,Eys-b cr! (Kew York: John V^Llqy & Sons, Inc., 

related disc-ission see Edward A. Shils, "The Lof^isiator 
iinvironmont," ^i^.^mprsijar of Chicacro Law Eoview* Vnl. 

XVm (Spring, 1951), pp. 571-584. 
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it is more useful as an organizational schomo than a predictive 
model. 

Mother fundamental proposition underpinning this perspective 
is that such a unit as the political system may be sufficiently and 
profitably differentiated from the other social systems operating . 
in a society. The raeans for construct ' analytical category 

centers on abstractin' out those aspects of human interaction vnich 
are essentially political, "what distinquishos political interactions 
from all other kinds of social interactions is that they are predomin- 
antly oriented tovrard the authoritative allocation of values for a 
society," Clearly, the political s^^stem overlaps i/ith the other 
social ^sterns in a society insofar as tho individuals involved are ' 
members of various sub-systems. Consequently, the legislator may 
be considered a member of the economic system, the religious system, 
and so forth; however, that portion of his behavioJ^ which is most 
directly related to the authoritative allocation of values is 
isolated (insofar as this is possible) and analyzed in order to 
assess its impact 'i^ithin the political rystem. Theoretically, vhen 
such a process is successfully complotec for all nembers of a society 
it is possible to dolinoato tho intercctions which compose tho political 
system of the society; realizing, of course, that the boundary betv.'uen 
it and other sub- £y stems is somewhat hazy and that tho systems are 
highly interrelated. 



19t-. 

^i-aston, A for Pcl At^ c al _A nrl y ri s. ort , eft ., p. 50. 

For a discussion of a dditf onal systoms“dporc uing in soc'£ox.y sec: '-alcott 

Parsons, The ^"^ooial System (Nevr York: The Free Press, 1951) Talcowt 

Parsons and Kd:-7ard Shils (ods.), To’.jard a General Theor’v of Action 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1951 )• 
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Although a political system is ciistinquishablo from tho 
environnont in vjhich it exists, it is an open ^stem. In other 
■words, it is open to nnfluoncos from other sub- cy stems within tho 
society and extra- societal sub-cystems. The point horo is that 
phonoriGna, both physical and social, Tdiich occjur outside the boundaries 
of a political ^stom r^ay play an important and in some cases a 
crucial role in influencing the manner of interaction within tho system 
and consequent outputs. Therefore, an inflation in tho e nory, a 
shift in cultural values, a redistribution of population, or an inner- 
national crisis may each have iicportant implications for a political 
system. 

Under particular circumstances these events and conditions 
in tho environment are transmitted to a political system in the form 
of political demands and as potential sources of stress which generally 
stinula'te tho internal structures and processes vjithin tho system 
to regulate or cope with the stress produced ty the demands. ?ut 
rxoro formally, the environmental conditions shape tho inputs which 
cross "the bo'undary into a pold.tical system viiere they are converted 
by the internal mechanism, e.g., tho legislature, into outputs. It 
is important to note that occurrences within a political system are 
also capable of producing sufficient stress which requires a response 
in the form of outputs. For example, a rapid shift in tho relative 
powers between the legislative and executive bronches of a political 
system ma^y produce a state of tension that can influence tho nature of 
outputs. 

order to distinquish these internal stresses from the 
external, onviix>nmcntal stresses, Easton has suggested tho term 
"withinpiuts" for tho former. Ibid ., pp. 114-115. 
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The term outputs is resorvod trd.thin this approach to refer 
xo the authoritative allocation of values such as lej^islativo laws, 
executive orders, judicial rulin^jjs, administrative decisions, and 
all other decrees vihich are backed ty the legitimate power of the 
state . , 

The discharge ol authoritative outputs is not tormijial; 
once they havo omergod from the system tho outputs have a feedback 
effect on the general onviromcont and potentially the political 
system itself, indeed, this feedback process becomes crucial to 
tlie persistence of a political systom since it plays the role of 
providing a flow of information to the authorities within a ^stem 
wtiich allows thorn to assess and respond to tho impact previous 
outputs havo had on tho original demands made upon the system. 

This linkage of the feedback to inputs, the political system, 
and consequent outputs and the indication of tho function each concept 
plays in relating a political ^stem to its environir.ent, as well as 
tho genesis of stress within the systc::, denotes the emphasis on 
process that is inherent in the approach. The task remaining is to 
adjust this fra.r.ow’ork, wlrlch pertains to a political system at the 
to"xal societal level, to tho national legislative level . 

Such a shift involves reducing tho unit of analysis from the 
total societal political systom to a bub-political system. For 
purposes of this stu<^ tho sub- political systom which vjill bo the 
focus of analysis is the congrossional component of tho national 
goverranent. As has already been implied in tho preceding discussion, 
chaiigos in outputs emerging from a political system may result from 
changes in the environment and/or changes within tho system itself. 



The b 5 .oic argument that idLll be dovolopod in this study is that the 
new output— The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of I965 — the 
result of a mixture of past and imncdiato changes, both in the cnx’lr- 
onment and vTithin the political system, which camo together in a unique 
constellation capable of generating a now major public policy that 
had long been blocked by a variety of factors. The principal task 
is to identify and investigate the variables in both categories, the 
environment and the system itself, idiich appear to hold tho most promise 
for cjq^laii.ing the nature of the changes and how they contributed 
to the output under consideration. 

Hclative to the onvironmontal category, it appears useful to 

consider at least two sub-categories, one of which may be termed 

21 

"circumstantial conditions," and another vhich may be identified 
as "demand articulators." The first concept refers to the fact that 
a legislative qystem exists at any specific ti:r.e within a generalised 
environment that it shares mth the other social systems in tho society. 
The conditions which characterize tho general environment , however, 
mviy have special implications for tho fuiictioning of the political 
system,' For example, it make' a difference whether tho legislature 
is operating cturing a time of peace or xcar, during a period of economic 
growth or ditress, or in a period of rapid social change. 

Throughout the struggle for federal aid to education, proponents 
have attempted to put the rationale for federal aid into a context 
which reflected a condition in the general society f-/h,‘^.ch had "crisis- 
like "implications for the education function. The proportion of 

0 * 

This particiila:* concept and the consequent, framework folio '.:s 
in a general manner the approad']. suggested in Wahlko, et , al . . op. cit .. 
especially pp. 3-29. 
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selective service rejections during the World War periods produced 
demands for federal aid in 1918 and 1943; the social and oconorac 
conditions of the depression stimulated emergency aid to education 
in the 1930’ s; and the postwar teacher shortage and baby boom of 
the 1950' s created the context for the most recent general aid bills. 

This study will attempt to illustrate that at least three 
environmental conditions which became prevalent bctvreen 19ol and 
1965 altered the rationale underpinning federal aid for education. 

These throe circumstantial conditions include the "rediscovery” of 
poverty in American society, the trend of motropolitanization and 
its consecuencos for the education function, and the civil rights 
movement. The nature of these factors, their implications for educa- 
tion, and their relationships to the Education ^-ct of I965 are explored 
in Chapter II. 

The circumstantial conditions in the environment surroundir*g 
the legislative system may bo instrumental in creating input demands 
on tho system in two ways: they may have a direct impact on legis- 

lators vho perceive the actual conditions as political demands requiring 
responsos or the conditions may be filtered through what may bo referred 
to as "demand articulators," the second sub-catogory in the general 
environment . 22 

There are at least four groups which may be identified as 
demand articulators who perform the function of providing legislators 
with sources of legislative input. Comprising this environmental 

22 - 

J.t is possible, of course, for the legislative system to 
receive the same demands from circumstantial conditions and the 
major demand articulators simultaneously. 
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sub^category are constituents, organized intejriist groups, the 
principal political parties, and the chief excjcutive. All of the so 
factors have an influential impact on the nature of interaction v/itr.in 
the legislative system and the kinds of outputs wiich orr.orgo from it. 

Chapters III and IV aro devoted to a di.scussion of the various 
changes idiich occurred among these factors and their subsequent influences 
on the outcome of the I965 bill. Tho opinions of constituents regarding 
federal school aid as reflected through public opinion polls are 
examined over time; the constellation of interest groups for and 
against education aid in 19^1 and 19o5 are contrasted; the past and 
more rocont postures of tho major political parties concerning tho 
issue aro examined; and finally, the vievxs of postwar Presidents 
on aid to education and thoir relative commitments to tho cause arc 
compared. 

As the previous discussion has indicated, changes in the 
environment surrounding the legislaturo represents one principal 
source of explanation concerning a new policy output; tho other 
main origin of Innovation may be found in changes ■which occurred 
■within tho sj'’stem itself. It •^Tould bo impossible to take into 
account all the changes xjithin tho system Tdiich have occurred over 
such a period of years. Thorofore, for purposes of making tho analysis 
manageable, throo major alterations, -Mhich according to past studios 
have been instrumental in influencing the outcome of federal aid 
to education bills, aro identified and examined. Those three factors 
include tho alteration in the proportion of Democrats and Popublicans 
on the House Committee on Bducation and Labor in 1959 , the change 
from Graham Barden to Adam Clayton Powell as chairman of that coTxrd.ttco 
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FIGURJS I 

A MODEL OF LEGISLATIVE CHANGE 

Envlron-nontnl Chnnp’os 
A, CircujT'.stantial Conditions 

1, The Rediscovory 
of Poverty 

2 , The Motropolitan 
Trond 

3, Tno Civil Hii^hts 
Moverr.ont 

3, Major Demand Articula- 
tors 

1 . Cons tituont s 

2. Or^-;anized Interest 
Groups 

3. Political Parties 

4. The President 

in 19^1 t and the increase in nonbership of the House Rules Cemmiutee 
in 1961 , Chapter V of this study is devoted to relating these 
changes within the legislative system to the eventual passage of the 
school aid bill in 19 ^ 5 - 

In summary, then, this investigation has been put into the con- 
text of political innovation because it involves an attempt to identify 
and analyze the iisvst significant factors contributing to the enactment 
of a bill -which represents a new major policy commitment of the Federal 
government. First, an examination is made of the en-vironmental changes 
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which appear to have influenced this decision; second, a discussion 
of the relevant system changes is presented; and third, the total 
mixture of factors arc related to one another in the concluding 
chapter , 
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CHAPTER II 

POVERTI, CITY SCHOOLS, AND CIVIL RIGHTS: 

THE NE■l^r R^ITIONALS FOR FEDERAL AID 

I. B-^ckpiround 

Ono of the characteristics of a legislative system, as was 

pointed out earlier, is its openness; that is, its responsiveness 

to conditions existing in the surrounding environment >7hich have 

been converted to political demands either by members ■vdthin the 

r 

system or demand articulators* Gsnorally, this means tnat indivi- 
duals or groups have identified particular social, economic, or 
political conditions which they perceive as problematic and have 
utilized whatever political resources they possess to have those 

conditions altered by governmental action. Those who are successful 

/? 

in realizing their demands and why they are successful, or "who gets 
what, whion, and how,” has been a central focus of political science. 
Although answ'ers to these questions may bo fragmentary, ono factor 
appears to be clear: tho proponents of a goal incroaso their chances 

of victory if they are able to convincingly relate thoir objectives 
to the alleviation of some gonoral societal "crisis.” 

A recent illustration of this principle from the area oi 
national education policy is the enactment of idio National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 . After tho Soviet Onion launched its first 
earth satellite, Sputnik, on October 4 , 1957 . grave warnings were 
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made in many comers that the United States had lagged seriously 
behind the Soviets in the field of science thus presenting a national 
secuirity crisis. Proponents of a federal education program to doal 
with this situation wore successful in linking this ‘'crisis’* to their 
aim and by September, 195S» President Eisenhower had signed the IILIA 
in'bo law with the comment that it would "do much to strengthen our 
American system of education .. so .thiit it can meet the broad and increas- 
ing demands imposed upon it by consider atrLons of basic national security. ^ 
The supporters of federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education have not ignored this strategy. Throughout the twentieth 
ccntuiy they have attempted to utilize a variety of pressing social 
conditions to strengthen the urgency of their political demands. 

For example, Uiey pointed to the high ratw3 of selective service re.TOctions 
due to illiteracy during both World War periods in an attempt to 
dramatize the frequency of illiteracy in American society and the 
inadequacy of the response made to this condition by the education 
system, xn more recent years proponents of federal aid have utilized 
those factors plus tho educational problems resulting from the post- 

World v7ar II teacher and classroom "shortage" to bolster their request 

2 

for federal support of education. 



Quoted in Congressional Quarterly Service, Federal Rolo in 
Education ('Washington, D.C.: 1965). p. 10. 

2r, 

The efforts for federal action during tho two "^nr periods 
are discussed in some detail in -inne Gibson Buis, An c al if icy 

rf the Pole of the Federal C-nvo7nment ir. t.he Finr.n ci S:inr.~' •’■t o f 
bctication. Snecial Hofcrcnce to Lo'-^ip lativ c .-r*' d_ A cati on 

(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Ohio State University, 1933; , and 
William Alexander Mitchell, Foderal Aid for Prj r’arv Seco'ndc.'r'/ 
_Educati on (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Princeton University. 
1943 ). 
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Daring the last decade or so thoso arguing for federal aid 
have tended to stress above all else the teacher and classroom short- 
age and a seid.es of inte7.*related conditions i^ich they fool warrant 
increased federal support for education. Generally, the argument 
has been presented in the follo;d.ng terms: 

1, Hie education function is in a state of "crisis” resulting 
from tho baby boom of the early 19^0’ s and the postwar period in 
general. The Impact of the baby boom on scnools is reflected in 
public school enrollment statistics which show that enrollment actually 
declined beticeen 1930 and 1950 from 25.6 million to 25.1 million. 
Hovzever, "by tho school year 1959-1960 enrollment jumped to 36. 1 million, 
an increase of about 43 per cent in one decade,^ 

2, The enrollment explosion has caused a serious shortage of 
classrooms, increased the size of classes, and has contributed, along 
vrith low salaries, to the failure of attracting and keeping a saffi- 
cient number of qualified individuals in the education profession.^ 
Conrcquontly, many schools are characterized by ovorcro'^miod conditions, 
tho operation of double shifts, and. unde rjnanned instructional staffs. 



individuals testifying before congressional co 
used a variety of statistics at different times to illu 
trend. These figures are taken from; U.S, Dop.artment 
education, and ’Welfare, Office of Education, Dirc-t of 



rrlttess have 
strata this 
of Health, 



Etati ".tics (Washington, D.C.: U.S, Govemnont Printing Office, 1965)» 

p. 10, 



4 . 

x-uch debate has centered around tho statistics which sjpposodly 
support thoso patterns. The National Education Association, for exam- 
ple, claimed in I96I that there was a 140,000 classroom bac!<log. The 
U.S. Gnanber of Com-r.erce, on tho other hand, argued that classroom 
construction was outstripping increased enrollment and if there a 
shortage it was much smaller. For both points of view see; House 
Committee on Education and Labor, Federal Aid to Schools . 3?th Congress, 
1st Session (I961), 165-170 and 282-285. 
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3 . The Federal govommont has a responsibility to help 
relieve these problems because of their implications for national 
welfare. National wealth and economic productivity have been related 
to the increased educational level of the population. A sound oduca- 
tion ^stcra ;^so underpins the nation's scientific and defense capa^ 
bilities. In "addition, the society has become increasingly inter- 
dependent, particularly through the increased internal mobility of 
the work forco and school population; consequently, the quality of 
education in any one pa^’t of the country has implications for the 
rest of the society and is of national concern. 

4 . Not only does the Federal government have a responsibility 
to support education but it also has the necessary resources. Local 
school districts and state governments have had their fiscal resources 
strained tt. the limit by demands for improved educational and non- 
edacational services. The Federal govorrimont with its superior tax 
base is in a position to provide relief for state and local governments 
wnile siroiltaneously increasing the nation’s potential through a 
strengthened education system.^ 

Enrollment explosion, classroom shortage, toachor shortage, 
fiscal strain, and national well-being— those conditions constatuto 
the environmental factors whi.ch recent proponents of federal aid have 
utilized in order to support their political demands. Judged by 
the results, the reasoning of school aid supporters has not been 
con*/incing to tho majority of the decision-makers within the national 

^OT a typical presentation of this argument see the testi- 
mony of Carl J. Mogol, President of tho American Federation of 
Toachors, before the House Committee on Education and Labor during 

1961. iMd., 267. 
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legislature. Apparently, the educational ’’crisis" they have depicted 
has not been sufficiently urgent to secure positive legislation. 

dow is the enactment of the Education Act of I965 related to 
these arguments for federal aid? Did the environmental conditions 
roxorrea. to worsen and thus provide the proponents with a stronger 
foundation from which to present their position? Did the conditions 
remain relative ly the same with the supporters of aid pleading their 
case vrith more ^orce and intensity? Or wore new environmental condi- 
tions introduced into the picture which allovjed federal aid backers to 
construct a novel contoxt for their demands? The resiainder of this 
chapter Trill endeavor to illustrate that the latter interpretation is 
the most plausible. 



Instead of reasoning for federal aid on the grounds rcTd-ewcd 
above, a now rationale for federal aid to education "was utilized by 
its proponer.ts in I965 w”hich centered around such terms as the ooverty- 
strickon family, the poverty cycle, tho disadvantaged student, and the 
crisis con.».ronoing uroan senool s;^''ster.s. To appreciate whv this shift 
in emphasis occurred it is necessary to review tho emorgenco of a sot 
of social ar.d economic patterns which have become salient public iss'uos 
in oh© rj.d-19o0' s, Tlvoreforo, tho following discussion examines tho 



major character! '^tics and interrelationships among three subjects 
which characterize tnis time period: the "rediscovery" of poverty in 

the United States, tho recognition of America as a metropolitan society, 
and tho civil rights movement. 
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^ • The ’^RcdlscovoTv'* of pGvert.y 



An Aw^z*onoss &nd conc 03 m with tho p 2 *ohl©rn of* poverty in ^sinorics, 
the land of aoundanco, is not a recent phenomenon. Ih his volume, 

Jlqyc rtx . Henry George desc.*'bcd the United States of the 
post-Civil War period as a land v.r.oro "amid the 3roatost acconralatlon 
of vrealth, men die of starvation and puny infants s'ackle dry breasts."^ 
In IS90, the reporter Jacob Riis presented in has 'vd.dely quoted book, 
liow the _Other half Liven , a vivid oortrayal of the do^^radin^ liviii^ 
conditions of New York City slum dx-aillers"^; and President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt in his State of the Union Message of 1933 made his now fanous 
roferonce to the "one third of the nation that is ill- clothed, ill- 
housed, and ill-nourished." 

The recognition of im^^ovorishment in the United States v?as 

considerably obscured by tho oconomic prosperity of V.brld War II 

and tho postwar years. Indood, by 195 ^, John Galbraith, the author 

of ono of the best sailing books of the year. The Affluent Society . 

s’‘iSo®2tec that tho widosproad poverty ■. r.icn had characeoriaod r.arW s 

historical ox-poricnco had been replaced by general well-being in 

sections of s*uropc and esoocxally in tho United States, H© wrote j 

No ono 'Tould xish to argue that the ideas which 
intororcted CthatJ v.'orld of grin scarcity would ser^re 
equally "vroll for conLomporai^ United, States. Poverty was 
the all-pervasive fact of that world. Obviously it is not 
of ours.*^ 



nenr;; Goorge, Progress and Poverty (Kew York: Robert Schal- 
onback Fo’undation, 19 ^ 0 ), p. 12 . 

Jacob Riis, How tho Other Half Lives (Now York: Hill and 
Wang, 195?). 

Q 

John K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society (New York: The Now 
American Library, 195 ^) » p. 1 ^. 
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Although Galbraith recogriizcd that ^^ovcrty v/ao by n 
absent in Ar.erican society, his book emphasized the ir'plicat 
afi'luence rather tlian poverty. i-'ov.-ever, the r^cir.t stresse',* 
vho "rec.iscGvered" poverty : a affluent Arr.ti’ica v.as ii :,crva 
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involved. Giver, suci. definitio:.;-! d^ff ietd-t ies , it is net s 
to discover t.'iUt there is eis:.yrc-..r.e;:t in ti.e liternture cve 
proportion of the /ur.ericun ^.o’v.^:ition vhicn rray be consioore 
poverty category. In general, the fiyrres most often cited 
frorr. a low estimate of about 3d,GCG,C00 to a high of about G 



''1‘ichael Harrington, '~"sc dt'ner Ar .'.rica; Povort’* in 
Gt^-.tos (Baltimore: Penguin Lcoh.s, Inc., IpopY, pp. ll-lV. 

extension of this the.mc see Dvight I'acPoniild, "Our Invisible 
The Nev Yorker IGagazine , January 19 » 19^3* 
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poverty-stricken individuals. The basic point rcr.ainc that altr.c\>;r. 

there is disacjreeirent over statistics, most of the recent stuaics cn 

poverty a^ree that it is a rather widespread and serious pheno;.;encn in 
10 

nnerica. 

The notion that poverty is still an important eharacteristic 

of American society discloses only a portion of the situation, the 

theme that is repeated time anu apain in the literat'are iealir.L vita 

this topic is that present day poverty is a new liir.a of poverty vitn 

il 

new im.nlications , The arrror.ent is made that the old poverty jroup. 



A • ^ ‘ *•« 



was £;enerally composed of immigrants who car.e to a new Ians wit: 
aspirations and saw poverty'- as a temporary state, if not for the:; at 
least for their children. Essentially, their anticipation was correct; 
their arrival coincided with an expanding economy which centainea an 
abundance of -anskilled and semi-skilled jobs which imade eccnomhc and 
social mobility possible. 

In contrast, the nevr poor arc generally internal aliens in 
a prosperous society o They include farm, workers who have been dis^.laccd 
by mechanization, white and hogro migrants v:;o have moved from, sacr.’.rard 



■^^Gne of the more rigorous attemp-ts to define poverty ana 
extent can be found in the monograph by .hillie Orshar.sl-r' , ''Ccur.tfr. 
the Poor; Another Look at the Poverty Profile," foci' I f -’mny T 
cy j -vlsc ccOa i>on *^0 v. .c o ... ."...v 






hc'.,' -•otr.rt sn the Poor in America (Lev York; Signet ooor.s , Ipw. ; Lecn 



:: 



rrorroGs or ?overv:; 






(Washington; D.C.: Conference on I.'cono: ic Progress, 19'AA ; and James : , 

n.l, Incoro* and ’’cl fm in the United States (..ev lorn: ..Cv.;ravr 



Morgan , 



hill Book Coir.pany, Inc., 19o2)« 
11 



For a good surs.-ary of this ar,gu.:ent see Michael h.arrir. ter ' 
introduction to Poverty in America: A Pook o.'^ P.ondin~:- edited by ..sums 

A. Ferman, Joyce L. Kornbluh, and Alan liaoer (Ann Arbor: T.te university 

of Michigan Press, I 965 ). 
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rural areas to urban slum centers, the unskilled and uridcrcducatel 
workers in declining industries, displaced v/orkers vho are vic^ir s 
of technological change, ana the aged or physically disabled vho 
cannot participate in the labor force, I'or these individv.als poverty 
is less likely to be viewed as temporary, they arc rcre inclined to 
perceive it as a vay of life which contains little pror.ise for chan.x-. 
iliis perception of poverty is related to alterations in the oppcrt'U.ity 
structure. Unlike earlier periods, the l»abcr rnrket of today is ur.abZ.e 
to absorb great nunbers of undcrskilled and undereducated workers . 



I’nus, objectively, the poor of today have less chance for upvara r.obility 

than the poor of the past. The recognition of this fact by the peer 

breeds pessirniss: anong then; and ultimtely among their cnilurcn, ine 

alarming concern is that this condition of poverty will beccr.e "hereditary," 

passed from generation to generation, 

the educational iraplication of poverty stems from the fact t;.at 

lov I'ariily income reJ.ates to lov educational attc.in:.'cnt , Consc-uentiy , 

children of the poor are less ikeiy to dc ’rtell while they attcr.u school 

ar.G have a greater tendency to leave school before completing a hi_'h 

12 ..... 



senoo^ euucaticn. 



^ X C ** f^x £uC 0 Cm^. jl w * *o 



at a disaevantage in the labor market which is increasingly demanair.g 
:;.ore higjely eaucated and skilled workers, since their educational baci 
ground fails to prepare the::, for the recuirem.ents c.f the laser rariiet, 
it is not surprising that the young poor e:q:crience high uner-pl^cyr. ent 



V (J, 



discussicri of this relation;.:. ip _ec: I'.utriciu C.-.. 

i'. -.c -at i on ; Inc O" e ; I:;: ::-;' ] ities in hur Pu'^lic "ci.ncls U.ew t'erk; 

t:.c Vikir.t;; Press, ii. Incrras Jones, J, Alan br.c;:as , and harold 

J. b''ck. b'ecdtn, :';coonditu’*o;: . r .nd Jccision-'dik'J:;” 'Vo'cntin;. 

■ ■— II ■ t m ^>m u m t m <m m ■ ■■ m> am— m ■ ■ i ^ i ^ mi ■ — * ^ \ ^ " 

(Utanford: Ltanford University Press, lOo'S)', anu Jcrcc P'orkheau, 

' :.r -’.t-Outnut PejlationsriPos in Par. me City bi‘-h S'cr.ccls { forthcorang 

■ II ■ mmtmtrn ■■■ ■ mi ■ i«i»i m ■ ■■ ■ ■* m m M m m 

publication, Uyracuse University Press, 19oY ^ . 
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rates and receive low wages when they are cmx>loyed.^^ Thic £itw-t:.on 
ohviouGly relates to the fact that their incones are low which, in - 
is associated with a whole range of conditions: residence in su;... t r.i'.ru 

and unhygienic housinga inadequate diets, lack of regular neuicu-. circ, 
greater incidences of sickness and absence fror. work or school ’..’hicn 
is conducive to perpetuating the whole cycle. 

Fron uho perspective of this study the r.ost irpertant nsiccs 
of this sit-uation is the linkage between the so called "poverty syr.orcr.c" 
and education as a neons for breaking the cycle. As the renevei spes- 
light on she extent of poverty in the United Suates becorie insehcifica 
iiuch attention centered on the aisaavantagcu student, t.-o cul^uia— — y 
deprived student," "the underprivileged student," and tne sccio_i.^y 
ii-’.pcverisned student." A great deal of "voritinL, anu disc^sion car:.'- 
forth concerning what the schools were doing and neglecting to do to 
n.eet the needs of these students. The general lino of reason-. 
that characterizes this literature is captured succinctly by Partin 
Deutsch who writes: 

Arrong children v;ho co.'.'c fror. Icver-ciass sociaa-.y irtsv-r- 
is.ncd circur.'.itanccs , there is a nig:, proportion of scnccx ia__ure, 
school dropouts, reading and learning disacilities , ns as ^ 

life adjustrer.t problems. T.iis r.eans not only that these cnila- 
ren grow up poorly ecuipped acaderacally , but also t.aat t.ac eiiec..ivc' 
ness of the school as u rajer institution for socialization is 
dirrdr.ishcd. 



^^Louis A. Ferran, ct c.l (eds.), on. cit ., pp. 13*i~lt>. 
^^For a saripling of this literature see Frank hies.:.- an, 



Cultur:i'’f.y lc--ri\vd Child (hc'y York: harper and ho-', 19aG / *, Ju-itn 
A. lo'a;'.cr ana Icyr.'our Leventran, Children oC the '^i^- iil 11^ 

(hew Haven: Yale University Press, 19bl)j A. harry rassew (eu./^, ^ 
hducation in Do.'res.sed .Areas (hew York: T'euchcrs Co] — ere, Coxor..u.it- 
University, 19^3) J ond C.k'. Kunnicutt (cd.), l.rcrr.'. : '3.\;cat icn anc- 
Cultural Petri vat ion (Sjoracuse: Syracuse University rress, -.9ct;. 
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The thesis here is that the lovcr-cla;;^ child enters 
the school situation so poorly prepai’ed to province -./hat tr.e 
school denanQS that initial failures are alr.oct inevitable » 
and ti.e school experience tocor.es ne^^ativoly rather then 
positively reinforced, thus ^ the child’s experience in senoo- 
does notninj; to counteract tlvO invidious iriflucnces to vhicn 
he is exposed in his slur., and scr.etir.es se;p:e£ated neiprfscr- 
hood.^^ 

Lducational and othes* institutions responeed to this ^./roblcr. 
in various vo^'s . In sere instances local school districts reallocated 
uortions of their resources to fashion special e'.*ucaticn services for 
these students and occasionally the districts \ier^ assistea i; 






xO 



development of pro£raru. by x>*ivate foundations . ost recent.i.y, ar.v 
from o'ur interests r.ost ii.'.portar.tly , they have received aid fror the 
Federal "OVcrnr.ent tmuer its various anti-poverty prs.-Tars enacted 



Area hodevel 



se 




irx-uute t:.o 


.o. 1. 


Lciucct^icn 


i^Cw 0— 


V 


Act of I9C 


r ^ . 




. ori;;;;ir4C.tc 


a bv Iresidc.. 



Johnson in his declared var on poverty. 



related to the anti-poverty leyislaticn, 



The environ.'.cntal conaitiens 
woe ra./ion au. e un vie rj-.— *.**^.», ...v., 



and its political appeal are not un.'*'elatca to the /..iriu o. scnoc.^ aic. 
bill presented to the national legislature in 19^5 . 

It is suggested that this re-csefnasis on poverty in Ar'crica 
and its linkage to the function of education constitutes an important 



Deutsch, ***Tnc .,./isaavanv.aged. Cn— Id a..'.... v»..c 
Pi'occGs,'' in harry ?o.~zo« (ed.), c-n cit ., p. lo3. 

surr.;iry of the various pro.a'ann in operation in _9v,._ 
can be found in U.S. Deportment of healtn, i^ducaticn, ar.«, ..o-.-.ar.i, 
Office of Education, Prorrarr.s for r^ducationallv se.ivantarci ^.asr.ing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1902). 
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environrcen'tal chan^^c which took place "between the school a*d Tid*- 
in 1961 and the passage of the federal aid bill in 1965. 
in which this development was uxilized by tne prop-onents of the a- 



^ ^ A V»> « JL« A A * • OiA A 



in 1965 will be illustrated below, however, before turning to that 
discussion it is necessary to review educational changes wnic'n rcsu.-te; 



from metropolitanism and t'ne civil ri./.ts r.over.enu since tnese facv-oro 



contributed additional new 



environmental in outs 



III . ?Vti-cr,ol-^ tanisT" and City ^eV cols 
The renewed interest in poverty and its imp-lications for 
education occurred almost simultaneously with t’ne reccg'nition of 



another set of social patterns which also prow^uced ir.porv-an,^ ccr.«e- 
q^uences for the education function* These patterns incj-uie t..c 



concurrent s'nift of people, Jobs, and economic activities from 

the rural to the urban and from the city to tnc suoursan areas of ^ne 



nation. Th.is total process and its various social, economic, and 
political concomitants have been do ji.'pr.ated as metrcpolitJu.ization . 



It is imnortcint to note “ : in contrast to tne term 'ur. .-nizatin.., v.:-.cn 



basically refers to t'ne t^rewth of relatively large, dense_^' po_v — 
no:. -farm centers (cities) ana all of the accc:..panyinc conditions, t.ie 



concept of r.etropolitanisation stresses the spill— over c* urwu.. 



populations ;ind activities beyond the yovcrrrr.cntal boundaries of cities 



into the surrounding area. Tx.is latter process is not new, -.n 



^T^sch recent literat'ure deals with tnts topic, ncr 



roneral accorntc see Rcsccc Partin end Louglas Pi'icc, 



V.. uy W w ... , , , — 

and Its ?ro'.;lo’"s (Syracuse; 'iaxwell Graduate Schooj., Syracuse s... 
19o0 ) ; Scott Groer, Tnc F.r'errinm City; . ‘ .vbh a na Resiit^p (.,•„ w^^or 
The Free Press, 1962T;*~aind Jar;.us Bollcns and henry Sc'nmandt, 
nolis (New York; Harper and Hew, 1965). ‘ 



versity , 
h-*-ro- 
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it began at a noticeable pace in the last half of the nineteenth 
century; hovever, its reacceleration has occurred in tne post- 
World War II period, as is shown by the data presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 



POPULATION GROV.’TII IK THE LTCITED STATES, TT 
METPOPOLITAII AREA^ AiKD DISTRIBITIOK VJITHIK 
METROPOLITAK APZP£: 19OO-I965 (Conter- 

minous United States) 
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?cp. 
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Cen. 
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1900 


75,995 


- 


31,836 


- 


Ul.9 


37.6 


1910 


91,972 


21.0 


h2,012 


32.0 


1^5.7 


35 • 


1920 


105,711 


11^.9 


52,508 


25.0 


U9.7 


3U.0 


1930 


122,775 


16.1 


66,712 


27.1 


51^.3 


35.4 


19^0 


131,069 


7.2 


,2,576 


8.8 


55.1 


^ i • ^ 


1950 


150,597 


li+.5 


88,961; 


22.6 


59.0 


i;1.3 


190O 


173, 16U 


18. U 


112,385 


26.2 


63.0 


U3.6 


1965 


192,135 


K.A. 


123,813 


::.A. 


65.0 


51.9 




Source: 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S 




of Pen'll^' 


t i on : 


i960 Selected Area Penerts, St 


andard let 


ropolitan 


CD J. .fc. • r- - . 


Areas 


and Currer 


it Pop\ilation Reports, 


Series F- 


20, Ko. 1 


51, Ap?il 



19, 1966. 



The statistics 



included in this 



table atternt to surrarize 



three relevant population trends; 



(1) the population within metro- 



13 . 



See Adna F. Weber, The Cro'-rth of the 

» , m ^ I m ■ ■pa wLi <1— 






r» - ^ — 

u 



urv (Kew York: The Kacmillan Company, l‘>99) ai;d Blal-'.c LcKclvey, 





he Urbanization of America, 1360—1919 (Kev Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 19'^3)t particularly pp. 232-238. 
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politan areas has increased since 1900 at a nore rapid rate than 
the United States population in general j (2) the pror^ortion of the 
United States population living vithin ir.etrox>olitan areas has 
increased since 1900 and is nov/ 65 per cent of the total; and (2; 
the proportion of the population v/ithin r.etrcpolitan areas living 
outside the central cities has increased considerably since 19^0, 
when it was at approximately the sarr.e level that it was at the turn 
of the century. 



This latter development! in terr::s of cur immediate interest, 
is the most sigr*ificant since it hints at on important population 
characteristic of the metropolitan process: the decentralization of 

population from the central city to areas outside the central city. 

This trena is illustrated more clearly and specifically in Tabic- U 
which shows the shift in population in both sectors of the fifteen 
largest metropolitan areas for tne decade 1950-1960. The central 
cities of these areas, with the exception of .’!il'..'aukee , Los ^scgeles, 
and the Southerr* cities, all cocperienced a aecline in topulaticn d'uring 
the ten-year period while their outside central city areas all under- 
went substantial population increases. Although thc.ve figures are 
for only fifteen of the 212 metropclitfoi areas in i960, they are 
generally representative of national patterns. IT.e louthera and 
Western metropolitan areas have experienced both central city and 
Outside central city growth; however, in the other sections of the 
coiuitry the large central cities have tended to either remain at their 



1950 population level or decrease, vhile their suburban areas have 
increased in population. 

T/ijLI:: 1* 
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These 


population trends alone carry 


iirplicatiens 


for ed'ucatio; 



The rapid increase of population in the outside cenural city area. 



^?or a discussion of these refional differences see Alan A. 
Canpbell and Se^Tnour Sacks, !-'e iron oil tan Aroricn; Piscnl T-'.zzcr :.t. 
and _Governrental S^/ster.s (forthcorlne publication by Free Pre^ 
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particularly of married couples v;ith young children, put a trercn- 
dous strain on the educational facilities available in the-e aroa:> 



of 



and vac rospcncible, in port, for xhe large capital expenditures 
suburban school districts during the 1950*s. xiovcver, these basic 
population trends take on even gi'eater sigTiificance for the education, 
function when they are examined in relation to such factors as race, 
income, and educational attainment, bxairlned in these terrn, it 
becomes apparent that the redistribution of population within metro- 
politan areas has not occxnrred on a random, basis. Tine population 
shift is not only a matter of number of pecp<le, it also involves 
a sorting-out process. In general, it is the poor, less educated, 
non-vhite /ur.ericans who are remaining in the central city and t;:e 
higher income, better educated, whites who are. moving out, although 
this description must be q.ualified somewhat in teri:s of the sice of 
the metropolitan area and the region of the country in which it is 
located. The lai'ger the metropolitan area, hew’ever, the more accurate 
is this description. 

A look at Table 5 illustrates t:.is point relative to the 

emerging racial composition of large central cities. It indicates 

that all of the largest central cities, regardless of •'..'hether they 

lost population or not since 1950, had a considerable increase in 

20 

riegro population. In addition, eleven out of the fifteen cities 
underwent a simultaneous loss of white population. Again, rc.icna 



20 , 



Tliis is not a new pattern*, for a discussion of the 19'iC- 
1950 decade see Morton Grodzins, The Metrorclitar. Area .-.3 a T.ncia' 
Problem. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 19 
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aiffercnces exist, "but as the total line in the tabic chovs ccntr< 
cities in general are becoming increasingly inhabited by degrees. 
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This decrease in whites, who are generally riddle class in 
their social and econoinic characteristics, and increase in Hegroes, 
who ore less economically affluent, presents central cities v.w. a 
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number of general problems and some specific educational prcc^lcr.z 

If low income, for example, is related to educational achievement, 

and there is considerable evidence that it is, then the fact that 

central cities are bcconinc increasincly inhabited by h'c{;rGes has an 

important im.pact on the school system due to, amorum other thinct, 

2P 

the incoiuC characteristics of hcLroes 

It is a well knovTi fact that he^roos earn less than whites 
in the United States. Specifically, the median income for all v;hit,e 
income earners in 1959 ’'^as v3,027 per year compared to $1,519 fer all 
h'e^pro earners — about 50 per cent of the white income, hore recant 
data indicate that the relative levels have not chanpec.. In I9C3 
white male workers fourteen years and over earned v^,8l6 in contrast 



Tnese income differences are reflected in dax.a \:hich cemnares 



cent 


difference 


\:hich 


compares 


a cen 




have 


a larpsr 



percentage of such families than do their suburban areas — Ic per cent 
to 12 per cent. Sven more significant, piven the population trends we 






21 

i-'or a comparison of relevant cifi'erenccs sec b'.S. *,.v-pai'tr.<..nm 
of Labor, ''ho I'conomic riuuatio.i of he a'cis in the Unis.'-'; Sss’ cs 



(h’ashinptcn , D.C.; U„S. Govcrnrxnt Printing Office, 10u2)j h, 

L’areau of the Cens'os , Current Pcnula.tion Pomerts , Series P~2C j ho. 

Ii42, "hepro Population: !'arch 1965," (hashinrten, D.C.: h’.S. C-cvern- 
ment Printing vCffice, I965); and U.3. Pepartr.ent of Labor, '~hc ho-rc 
Parily; The Case for hational Action (h'ashinpton, L.C.: U.S. Ccvsrnm.cnt 
Printing Office, 1965). 



C.C.n 



ee Saxton, op. cit . ; K, Thomas James, ot ~.i , cn , c it . ; 
and Eurkhead, ov;, cit . 

^^U.S. Bureau of the Census, "h’epro Porjulation: I'arch, lp6 
op. cit . , and U.S. Department of Labor, Tiie hef~ro Fp-rxiy; Trie Cas 
for National Action , op. cit . 
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have discussed, is the fact that the pcpulatior. of central city 
non-whites with incomes under 03,000 is more than doucle tne ai;/;r'. . ---c 

0)4 

white proportion — per cent compared to per cent. Consec , 
if present population shifts continue, and there is littxc eviocncc 
that they will not, it is clear that ir.any central cities will ccccrc 
the principal location of the ^.ovcrty {jroups discussed asove. 

An exardnation of the data presented in 'laele 6 suc^ests 
another future characteristic of lai'i-jc central cities, -t indicates 
that the i960 proportion of the central city r.cpulation t'..'enty-f ive 
years iind older with at least four years, of ni-.h school was less 



ficure was 52 per cent, 
shows that this difie.e 
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Chese income and educational characteristics of adult i.e,;;rcC'S 
have several ir.plications for school a^e I.e^roes. Corruny from lar.ilie. 
with low income and educational levels tney are less liuely tnan v..e 
avera^^ Ttlddle— class white pupil to oe ejcposed to an cnvirc-.rr.cnt '•..-c— 



? ll ^ 

“*hejroes constitute 92 per cent of non-whites in tne ^nitea 
States; thus the words are used interchangeably in this stua:'’. 

^^Urban fringe is that portion of the outside central city area 
which is most "thickly' settled" according to criteria established sy 
the Census Bureau. 
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(V/asr.in{^tcn , D,C,; U,S, Governr.ent Printinfr Cfficej 19ol) and L’.S. 
Census of Population and Ilonsir,"; 1^60^ Cens us Tracts. 



Las naterial objects such as r.a^azines , books, records, and a study 
area that aid a student's school perforriance or a value structure 
whi 'h stresses the importance of educational achievement. As the 
material in Table 7 points out, students vith such a bachyround mal;e 
up a considerable proportion of the school population in larye cities. 
In many respects they constitute the basic problem confrontiny these 
school districts because they require special educational ser'ycLccs 
that central city school districts cannot support piven their declining 
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fiscal resomces. If the present population trends continue and 
if white families rernaininc in the central city continue to send 
their children to private sclicols in increasing numbers , as they 
presently are, then other central city school districts ri^y "be con- 
fronted with a school population that is over 75 por cent non-white, 
as is now the case in V7ashingtcn, D.C., and encounter the proolcms 
which accompany such a school population composition. 

n ^ f jT *7 

PL'RCEi:! ITCn-^rnlTE POPULAIIOh’ COh'rP^JSTED VZTd PEBCZ::! 

KON-VJKITE SCHOOL EHECLLICHT FOE 15 
LARGEST CITIES ; I 96 O 
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For a discussion of this point see A,lan H. Carptell and 
Philip Meranto, ’’The Metropolitan Education Dilemma: Matching Resources 
to Heeds," Urban Affairs Quarterly (September, I 966 ). 
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to the educational conditions existinc in larce cities. It is not 

beinc suggested that the process of rnetropolitemisr. and its consc^iuencc: 

« 

are 'unique to the I961-I965 period; however, it is proposed that 
those aspects which were identified as being ir.ost x'^f-rtinent to urban 
education becarxe particularly visible in the r.id-19b0's. These factors 
were nost explicitly related to the question of federal aid for educa- 
tion by its proponents during ul.e 19b5 congressional hearings, Tefcre 
specifying how this was done, it is necessary' to review several cvenus 
which ax:parently stimulated the increased recognition of these condi- 
tions , 



As noted earlier, the publication of Harrington’s volume, 

'fl:e Other /-jnerica , played an important role in stirring uhe renewed 
emphasis on American poverty. A book ■vrritten by James Conant in 
1961 entitled Slums and Suburbs performed a similar publicity functio: 
for calling attention to the status of large ciuy education systems. 
In this slim but widely referred-to volirr.e , Cenaut contras'es the 
dichotomous characteristiv-s of public schools in whau he dcsigr.ates 
as "city slumr. and wealthy suburbs," Placing his anal;^''si3 wi-uhin 
the metropolitan context we have discussed, he argues that: 

(\>jc are allowing social dgnsmite to accumulaue in our 
large cities .... The building up of a mass of une:;.plcyod 
and frustrated Hegro youth in cong..jtcd ^reas cf a city is a 
social phenomenon that m.ay be compared tc uhc piling ux- of 
inf lam:. '.able m.aterial in an eirpty building in a ciuy block. 
Potentialities fo;*„trouble - indeed possibilities cf disaster - 
are surely there. 

This view is based upon a mn'.bcr of characteristi'cs which 
Conant attributes to schools in large central cities. In. accordance 



^"^Jar.'.cs B. Conant, Glums and Cuourbs:' \ Cc'w t:.ry 
in getropolitan Areas (hew York: The I.’ev American Library, li^c 

PX5. 10 and 2b, 
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with what we have already observed, he points out that the lar^^o 
*‘^orthern cities are increasin^jly being inhabited by low incor.c aad 
”inadcq.uately'' educated h’egroes, ir-any of vhor.i have recently r.cvcd fror. 
the rural sections of the Oouth. Tneir children, who are in r.eca of 
special educational training and services beca-osc cf their bachgrour.d, 
are becorning a larger and larger proportion of the school x;opula'cicn 
in these cities. This increase in need has the city schools at 
a disadvanta^jC because of the financial condition of cities relative 



to their suburban areas, Conant argues that while wealthy cub-^ban 



school districts can afford to support per pup'l enpendi fores of .;1,GC0 
per yeai', big city school districts, with their needy student boay, 
spend less than half that air cunt. In addition, suburban districts 
generally have spacious and v;ell-eq.uipped r.oderri school plants nar.ncu 



by as rwvny as 70 professionals per 1,000 pupils in contrast to city 
slum schools which often ore overcrov/ded, dilapidated structures 



staffed by bO or fewer professionals per 1,000 pupils. 



2d 



'here is no doubt that Cor. ant, as he 



cases ana scr.xvrhat ovcrsir.plified cor.pcrisons to illustraue n_. 



W ^ » A V • 






however, the significant fact is that his depiction of the cduc 
proble:,'^ in city schools as contrasted to those in suburban school: 



was accui'ate enough to gain widespread attention and ccrr'.ent, hhilc 
this book ’-as being read, review’-ed, ana referred to, another set of 
circuintances was simultaneously gaining moment uir. and also appears zo 
have done much to attract public attention to the eaucaticnal situatio: 



in large cities. The reference here is to the accelerated uacc of 



28, 



Conant, op„ cit . . pp, 11-12, 
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the civil rights movement during this period and its role in hi,/.- 

iighting the predicament of m^ban schools and ICcgroec in /umcrican 
society. 



IV. 



-no .,0V 



:v '’.'hruct of Civil 



Tl-*e plight of the At.tric;..'* Po.to hau tee;; rolatee too veil 
and too often by otacro to be profitably repeateu i.ero. hnther than 
reiterate an account of the hintorical factort vhlch }iave cor.tribttod 
to the atatuo accorded to le-roeo in the U.nited Itatcs and earlier 
atter.pts node by then and others to i.-r.prove their sitnatioh, thit 
section will focus, due to the nature of this study, cn sore of the 
r.ore recent efforts node to erant ;,e 2 roes an equal opportur.ity to ttlie 

their ri-ntful part in the social, economic, and political life of 
the society. 

It is of course difficult to date vith any eertai.-.ty the be.:innini 
of tne current phase of the civil richts r.ove.-ient, but curdy tv;o events 
vnicn Gccurrec in r-he r.id-1950’3 gave an iupcriani to ti.e 

recent struggle. The first event vas tht.- historic decision rcn.crco 
cy the Lnitcd dtaics dupicre Co’uc-t on ::ay lo, 19'-d, in the CcSc- of 



o~..n V, heard 



of foneka . h^riting for a ui.anir.cus co—t, 
uhiei oustice harl V/arren stated that " . . . --c- 

coucation the doctrine of 'separate but ecuai' 

educational facilities are inherently unecual.”^^ ;ilthsugn the CouCrt's 
implementing decree did not coi.-mand the i— ediate adr.issicn of he-.ro 
pupils to scf.oois from vhich they -had been previously barred, it die 
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rv... . V on Civil Ri,;hts, ;-r,v’-'o- -.r t,.-o 

.ft on 5 D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 19037', u. ' 
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state that the transition to a racially non-discrir.inatory school 
system should be accomplished ’’with all deliberate speed." Ccr'vair.l; 
r^ny proponents of school dese;^'rc‘t.'ation must be less than pleased 
with its X'Uce, particularly in xhc deep Couth where little more tsar. 
2 per cent of all he^jro students are attending schools with whioe.s; 
however, it is reasonable to suppest that the J rovr. v. I curd -'..'je- 



cr. 



decision established an importani. principle in the field of civil 
rights and provided renew’-cd enerpy for its advocates . 

In the winter of 1955-56 ctnother occurrence pave the- civil 
riphts movement an additional injection. Lei by the ycunp haptiio 
minister, I-'artin Luther Kinp, Jr., w'hc preached the strenpoh of non- 



violent resistance, the h’eproes of h'onxpcmery, Alabar 



,i> w O el . ^ sA <-* 



bus boycott which pained national attention, h'inp and his cr^anisaoicn, 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, stressed she soraoepy of 
mass, but peacc'ful, action which broupht heprees inoo the streets so 
press their case for equality. In contrast to the methods of such 
orpanizations as xhe hational Association for the ivlvancc-ment of tlx- 
Colored People, w'nich penerally pursued chjuctives threuph tlx courus 
or throupn quiet nepotiaticn, the new approach bepan the curre-r.t mode 
of involvinp larpe numbers of Le^jroes in aer..onstraoions , 

Further momentum was pained in February, 19e0, v.'hen 
hepro students at the Apric'olturai and technical Ccllepe in Creensboro, 
Forth . Carolina, sat do’./n at a lunch co\inter and were denied service. 



^ See Bayard Rustin, "From Ibrotest to Politics; 'Tne Future 
of the Civil Riphts .’^.ovoment," in Louis A. Ferr.an, em al (eds.), 
op. cit .> pp. U 57 -U 7 O. 
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They decided to stay in their seats until the diner closed thus 
initiatinc the "sit-in” and brin£;;inc into prondncnce another civil 
rights or£^onization, the Concress of Racial Scuality, Ihe siu-ins 
eventually led to kneel-inc, ray-ins, stall-ins, and otner forr.s 
of non-violent protest. 3y the sprin(T of 19'’^! > he^rces and \:hites 
rode together throuch the South on "Freedom Ruses," dcruindin^ their 
le£-al ri~hts to shoi'e alike in the restaurants , vaitinL rooms, and 
rest rooms at interstate rail and bus terminals . 

Intensity of action reached an all-tim.e hi^h during April 
and V^y of 19^3 in liirm.in£ham., Alabam-a. Eescribed by hiny as "(i'>ne 
most thorounhly segreyatod biy city in the U. 5.," lirr'inyham. became 
the target for a Tiacs non-violent campaign to end discrimination in 
restaurants, shops, and eirplo^nr.ent . .Varc'ners r.et up vi" 
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first week of I’ay, aaily newspapers and cveniny uel<_vision proyrc.ms 
showed the marchers, includiny many v/cnien and children 
at by police doys and thrashca by powerful fire hose; 
doys and fire hoses of birminyhaiTi became, as Tnoodorc bnite has 
Guyyestca, the symbols of tne Ai’.erican ..eyro revolutic** ana, — a oO-.-c, 
the syrfools vmich pricked the conscience of the nation. Inaeea, _t is 






'^“The Interstate Ccrrcrcc Ccr: ission hwd rv.lwi.. in _999 i.m-t tne 
scyreyation of intes-state transportation facilities was illegal. 
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J (hew 



Tmccdore F. . bl;itc, " ..c of the Fr 

Yorl:; AthenouTi I'ublishers, 1919). bt-e pp. lYw-199 una lor 

an interpretation of the impact of the civil riynts :.ove::.cnts on nat-onaj 
j;-rcsidir*tial politics. 
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reported that President Kennedy often said, The civil ri^^htc n.ovc;r.ont 
should thank God for Bull Connor. He helped it as nuch as Abranan 



Lincoln, 



m33 



Although the new push for civil rigbts was initialed in tr.e 
South, it gained sufficieiit r.or.cntun to nuike ti;e issues equally impor- 
tant and dynamic in the Northern and Western urban centers. T:'.e social 
and economic problems confronting I.'egroes in tne major centrax cities 
seemed to become more conspicuous auring this jjariod, Repcatecly, 
the question was raised concerning the extent ao w.'.ic’n tne scnGG-.s 
were perpetuating, instead of recucing, the problem, 

Lvidently, some Negroes a.'id Negro organisations fext that 
the schools were doing more to perpetuate the 2>roulcms tnan to so»vc 
them. In 196^, for example, a series of scnool boycotts were conductea 
by Negroes in New York City, Chicago, and sevcrao. otner cities. RroteL;ting 
the existence and spreaa of what has come to be called cie factor school 
segregation, the boycotters argued that more and more Neji'o students 
wore being forced to attend schools exclusively or prcaominantly popu- 
lated by N’egroes.“^ Although sor»e acknovleaged the point tnat tne 
increase in de facto segregation was^related to the changiiig popm^ation 
composition 



^^vluotea in Theodore C. Sorensen, :le:.r,ec.y (New York: harper 

ana Row Publishers, 1965)1 p» 

an analysis of the xievr YorK ooycotts, see Lert -l. .^vanson, 
Social Intc-"ration Ccntrovers-les in '.U-'.'' Yor): Ci^y (N'.io;.ingtc.-, N.C.: 
Office of Laucation, Cooperative Reseai'ch rfojcct No. 2o5T , 19 o 5 ). 

Also see Robert L. Crain, School Deserri'~.'-tion in the North (Cnica;;o, 
N’utional Opinion Research Center, I9O0) for a aiocussicn of tne poli- 
tics of school integrat.ion in eight large cities. 
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of the cities, the protesters stressed the point that the increase 
was due to the post gerrymanderinc of school district lines ty scncol 
officials and the present lack of redistricting or other corrective 
methods by officials which would result in racially balanced scnools . 

In addition, they pointed out that schools with large non-white student 
bodies are generally second-rate j they arc more likely than ’’white" 
schools to be overcrowded, old, dilapidated, and laemng in educawicna^ 
eq_uipment* More importantly, they also tend to oe staffea by less 
q.ualified teachers, many of who are substitutes which seldom are 
willing to go or remain in a "sluir*" school if tney can help -.u. ^t 
was, and still is, argued that Tjegi-o pupils as a resu— t of wne^e ^v-Cv^or 
are receiving less than an equal opportunity to achieve an adcr.uate 
education, hot trusting that predominantly non-vhite scncols will 
or can be upgraded, hegro spokesr^en have continued to press ^or inte- 
grated schools based on the proposition that this is only i..ca — > oO 

insure quality education for I.egro youngsters.-"-^ 

I'he validity of the criticisms leveled at the schools by pre- 
eesters and the usefulness of the strategics tney have uwilisea oO 
pursue their goals are complex issues wmen vi^l not, se esplcrea nere, 
liore central to the concern of tnis study is tne fact tnav^ Uii. c. v-.-c 
boycotts, deronstratiens , public meetings, newspaper ar,-icles, scen,^, 
and television broadcasts which have dealt with tnese issues n^iVe 



Literature on this geni^ral issue is voluminous, I cr sc..>^ 
selected discussions see ..athiT. Glaser, "is Integration _n 

the :.'ev York City Gchools?" Cw-montary . Loptemser , M.irlow 

"Do Facto Public School Segregation Vi 1 1 e. r. c-/a . wvtew , 




the School’" and I'rtrtin Mayer, "Close to I'idnight for one -,ev .orn 
Schools," Few York Tir.c?r, Mon-.-^wire , May 2, 19t>5» 
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perforned the function of focusing public attention and concern 
on the circumstances surrounding central city schools. 

This action, in both the Southern and Northern regions cf tr.e 
country, has made the current civil rights r.overcnt one of the cer.*>,rax 



forces of social change in contemporary America. 



idditicn to uhiL 



general influence, a strengthened civil rights nover.ent has had an 
important bearing on the topic of this investigation in tvo specific 
ways; (l) it prom.oted the enactment of the Civil Rights Acn of 
which eventually undercut an issue which had previously complicated 
the passage of federal aid to education bills and (2) it called 
renewed attention to the relative circumstances of I'egroes in America, 
particularly in relation to the educational opportunities available 
to Tiegro youngsters in the cities. 

The initial action to press for additional civil rights legis- 
lation began during the Kennedy A*dmi.nistraticn. President Kennedy, 
after much consultation with various parties and deep consideration 
for its possible influence on the enactment of other key programs , 
sent his civil ri^its bill to Congress on June 19o 1963.'^' Reioeraming 
statistics he had used in his opening debate with Presidential candidate 
Richard Ilixon and his Civil Rights Message of February, 1963, the 
President noted: 

The Ilegro baby born in Am.erica today, regardless of 
the section of the nation in which he is born, has acout 
one-half as miuch change of corpleting high school as a 
white baby born in the sam.e place on the sarr.c day , cne- 
third as much chence of completing college, one-third as much 



36, 



^For insightful accounts concerning the political issues 
surrounding civil rights, the t;,pe of oill proposed, and i«s «_m_n;,. 
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chance of bccominf^ a profcccional man, tvicc ar> much 
chance of ■becoming unemployed, about onc-ceventh an 
much chance of earninc $10,000 a year, a life expec- 
tancy which is seven years shorter, and the prospects 
of earning only one-half as much.-"' 

Among other things, the legislation called for a variety of 
reformulations in the voting rights laws , govcrnii'.cntal authority to 
file suit to desegregate public accormodations , a provision which 
would supply the Attorney General the power to initiate school desegrega- 
tion suits, additional prograr.is to assure fair enployricnt , and a 
provision authorizing the Federal government to withhold funds for 
programs in which discrimination was practiced. 

I)[uring his first appearance before the United States Congress 
following the assassination of President linnnedy on Ilover.-.bcr 22, 1963, 
President Johnson urged "the earliest possible passage of the civil 
rights bill for which he [President Kenned^-'] fought so long." The 
bill was passed in the House of Representatives by a two-to-one margin 
in February, 196^+. After a filibuster of almost three months, the 
Senate took the unprecedented step of voting to curtaia. a iilisustcr 
against civil ri^ts legislation. The Senaue bill was altereu xo 
pla^e more stress on local enforcement and the House accepted the bill 
os modified by the Senate. Before a nationwide television audience 
President Johnson signed the Dili into law on July 2, 196U. 

Under Title VI of the I 96 U Civil Rights Act no program or 



activity receiving federal assistance may discriminate against 
because of race, color, or national origin. If such practices 

Quoted in Sorensen, op. cit > p. UT2. 



persons 



are 









verified “by a federeil agency and not voluntarily terrlnated, une 
agency is authorized to halt the distribution of lunds to the 
involved after providing an opportunity for a hearing and after 
giving the appropriate legislative comittees thirty days’ notice. 

The inclusion of this provision in legislation passed six 
months before Congress began its hearings on the Education Act of 
1965 generally eliminated from the sphere of discussion a controversial 
issue— the granting of federal aid to segregated education oysters— 
which had in recent years been one of the key factors hindering tno 
creation of a solid coalition of federal aid proponents. 

Since 1950 the National Association for the Advancer.eno of 
the Colored People (NAACP'', which has supported federal aid for 
education since it was orgaixized, has insisted tnat any educat.a.on aid 
program include a stipulation barring federal funds to segregaved 



schools. Testifying before the House Subcommittee on Hducation in 
1961, Clarence Mitchell, director of the V/ashington Hur;.au of the 
KAACP , made it clear that this position was not subject to com^^romioe 



when he stated: 

Ve shall never cease to resist the dishonest and 
undemocratic idea that the ta>:payers of all tne Stages 
should be called upon to build se^nregated schco^-s in 
a few states j nor shall we be silent when suen propooalo 
arc made . 39 



^^Prior to 1950 the IIMC? had stressed the equal disurieution 
of funds among schools. See Frank J« Munger and Picr.ard i* . 

Jr., National Politi cs and Federal Aid to Education (oyracise: oyracuse 
University Press, I962 ) , pp . 65-T2 . 

^^House Committee on Education and Labor, Feaeral Aic^ to 
Schools » p. 666. 



other advocates^ of federal aid, to the disnoy of the 
Have oeen rvore williftg oh oecusion to concede the point ir. their 
enthusiasn to attract Southern support for school aid bills. /J.thcu£7h 
condemnins segregation in schools, rany of the groups (such as the 
National Education Association and the ArL-CIC) have opposed, at one 
time or anotner, an anti— segregation ar'.endncnt to pending bills. L'ver. 
Negro congressit.en have previously split on the issue ; hcprcccr.tativc 
Adam oloyton Powell has often introduced or threatened tc intrcducc 
such on aisendiTient and has been supported by Representative diaries 

Diggs of Detroit but opposed by .Representative' Williar. Davson of 
Chicago. 



However, the existence of the Civil Rights Act of 1961 during 

V 

the 1965 congressional hearings and floor debates on education aid 
neant that dissension onong supporters of aid resulting fro.", uhe 



segregation issue was no longer a potential threat to the 



creatior 



of a cohesive proponent coalition. It also elirJ.nate.1 the 
of non-Southern opponents of aid voting .for the inclusion 
amendment and then tisrning around to vote against the bill 
roll call as was the case in 1956 and i960. Ccnsecuenuly , 
rights legislation of I96I4 represents an excellent excroie 



poo3j.ci.li.ty 



of a oe^^regat 
on a final 
the civil 
of how a 



previous output of the political system may have a feedback affect 
on the current political process. 



Uo., 

James Q. Wilson, Nefro Politic s; The fearch for Lcaderorit 
(Nev York: The Free Press, I960), pp. III 4 -II 5 I 
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V. Tho Rationale for Federal Aid to 
Fducation; T}-,e~~l 9(^.3 Vorsion 

In this review of poverty, r.etropolltanisr., and civil 
rights an attempt has been r^dc to spccii^'- the nature- of three 
environmental changes which occui'red in American society during the 

Ihe remaining task is t^i'ofold; to demonstrate ho'/T 
tnese environi.iental changes tere utilized by the proponents of 
sc.*ool aid in 19o^ in. constructing their new arg-ument for federal 
support of education and to make some assessment of the effective- 
ness of this approach' in promoting the passage of the 1969 legislation. 

The first overt public hint concerning the kind of federal 
aid to education program which voiiLd be presented for censideratien 
to the 89th Congress was given by President Johnson in his State of 
the Union Message on January 1965. Reviewing the national agenda, 
the President statedii "I propose we begin a program in education 
to insure every American child the fullest development of his mind 
anu skills.” Later in the Message he elaborated slightl:/- by sa-'-i" •• 
ror the-p>rimary and secondary school years vc will aid public schools 

servini^iQw-inccIS^^^ assist students in both public and 

private schoo^,"^^ 

The premjLses and dimensions of the elementary and .ocondary 
program were moreYicplicitly put forth by the Fresicent in his 
education message the Congress a week later on January 12, 19o>. 

kl ^ ' X 

u.o. Senate Committee on Labor and Public ’..'elfare, T'e-c'- 
tary and Secondary E ducation Act of lQo5; Lackrround 

Presidential lU-ccrr e jidationE (b'ashingtonV IMC. : L.S, r.nvr-r-- 

ment Printing Office, 1965)7^?. 5 and 7. 
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After reviewing Aaeriean accon^lishments in the field of education 
and the nation’s dependence on a strong educational s^sterr., the 
President declared, "There is a darker side to education in Aroricf,.’' 
lie includ.ed in this view the student dropout rate, the grevrin;/ uno’-.- 
ployment of young people with an eighth grade education or leoo , 
the proportion of students not able to pursue' a hirher education, the ' 
growth of enrollment at the elementary and secendrnry level, and the 
need for facilities to meet this growth. 

Referring to education as "(T)he No. 1 business of the A::erican 
people," the President outlined his programs. 

In the section devoted to elementary and secondary education 
he noted that, in the past, six or seven years of schooling did not 
seriously restrict an individual’s opportunities, "cut today, lack 
of formal education is likely to mean low wages, frequent unemplc;n“.ent , 
euid a home in an urban or rxrral slum," 

The President continued his message by describing the relation- 
ship between a deficient education and poverty, he reror'.:ed: 

Poverty has many roots, but the taproot in i.gnorsncc i 
poverty is the lot of tvc-thirds of the fc-vdlies in which 
the- fanili^ head has had 9 years or less of schooling. 

Twenty percent of the youth aged 19 to 2k with an 
eighth-grade education or less are unemployed — four times 
the national average, 

He continued by stressing the point that poverty is not even!;' 
distributed throughout the nation thus presenting special educaticnul 
problems for areas with disproportionate levels. Here the linkage was 
made between poverty and cities. The pattern was summarized 'ey the 

p. lit. 
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President in the followine terms: 

The burden on the Nation “r. schools is not evenly 
distributeda . Lpw-incor.c families are. heavily concen- 
trated in particular urban heir^hborhoods or' rura], areas. 

Faced vith the lar^ost educaticna]. needs > many of these 
school districts have inadequate financial rescurcGs, 

This imbalance has teen increased by the movement cf hiyh ■ 
income families from the center of cities to the suburbs — 
and their replacement by Icv-inccme families from rural 
areas , 

Despite a massive effort, o^ir bi£ cities £:enerally 
spend only about teo thirds as much per j/apil as their 
ad J ac c n e suburb s , 

In our 15 larcest cities, 60 percent of the 10th 
grade students from poverty neighborhoods drop cut 
before finishing high school. 

This is a national problem. Federal action is nocJ.ee 
to assist the States and localities in bringing the full ’ ^ 
benefits of education to children of lov-inccm.e far.ilics,^"' 

The recommended national response to these cenditions vas 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 19-5. As 

noted previously, this is the key title of the Act. It provides 

federal funds to school districts based on the number of 5 to 17- 

year-old children from families vith an annual income below f2 ,C0C 

or with a higher income as a consequence of aid to dependent children 

relief payments multiplied by 50 per cent of the average per-pupil 

expenditure in the state during the school year 19ul-64. 

In order for a school district to receive the funds allocr-ted 

to it on the basis of this formula, it must take an assessment of the 

educational needs of low-income stvue.'ts, both public end private, 

in its district and design special programs to assist these students. 

Once the plans are formulated they are submitted to the State department 

of Education for review; if the State approves the plans the funds 



^ 3 ., 



Ibid . . pp, lU-15, 
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authorized are forwarded to the local school district. The htate 
Education Department is responsible for seeing that the plans are 
carried out and for providing the Federal Office of Education with 



evaluative reports. 

In addition to recoromending a program of assistance to schools 
serving children of low*s>income families, the Idresident also reccrjr.o::.dud 
a program to authorize grants to assist Ci,ates in the purchase of soohs 
for school libroa-ies (Title II), v proposal to provide federal funds for 
the establishment of supplementary education centers and services 
within- commuiiities (Title III), the creation, under the Cooperative 
Research Act, of regional educational laboratories to undertake 
research, train teachers, and implement tested research findings 
(Title IV), and a program to provide federal assistance to strengthen 
State education departments - (Title V),^^ 

Hearings on the Administratian ' s bill w’ere held before the 



respective congressional committees during the last wcei :f January 
and the first week of February, 1965 • The leading Adrr.inistration 
witnesses were, of course, the Secretary of Health, education, and 
Welfare, Anthony J, Celebrezze, and the Commissioner of Education, 
Francis Keppel, 

epeaking before the House Subcommittee on Education on January 
22, Secretary Celebrezze reviewed the President's rccuest and described 
it as something new and different in magnitude, in concept and in 
direction , , , , It is a major innovation from Federal proposals 



- 

More will be said about these other titles of the Act 
ckS they relate to the political issues that ore discussed in Cha-oters 
III and IV, 
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and policies in recent decades, particularly with respect to 
elementary and secondary educaUon ."'^5 Quoting tho Prosidor.fs 
remarks on poverty in Amerioa, the Secretanr noted: "The President- s 

program as embodied in H.R. 2362 is designed to break this cycle 
which has been running on from generation to generation in this 
most affluent period of our history.” 

In a similar fashion to tho President's education .Mossago, 
the Secretary sketched the relationships among poor education and 
poverty, unemployment, delinquency, and crime. Ho continued by 

stressing tho seriousness of the dropout problem and tho concentration 
of poverty in the cities and rural areas. 

*no cause of these dropouts, and the dosoair and dis- 
illusxonmont that charaoterizo them, is not' so -ruch that 
students have failed education as that education: as thoy 
have found it. has far too often failed theno ^ 

education’s deficiencies, wo have come to roco'^^nizo are 
nowr.ore more marlced than in the eovorty of the t 

servo the children of the poor-in the'^hcart of'ou'rj^cat 
cities and in many rural comnunitios. In tho case of 'cra-'e 

Derirni!?^ “o^-^ities, poverty reduces local resources to the 
Dcril point, deoauso tho tax base is low, funds for od-o-- 

tion are inadequate and tho schools and tho childron suffer. ^ 

iha testimony of Commissioner Koppol emphasized the co.-rolations 
among poverty, undereducation, unemployment, and tho lack of financial 
resources of cities and r.iral areas to moot their educational needs. 
Referring to the ?ra.^dont’.s proposal to meet these problems ho said: 

The now program dramatically parts comoany vdth educa- 
tion proposals and policies of the past . It nro- 

vidos aid to students in elementary and secondary schools 



Education and Labor, to 

S-J2 — 2 J 3 L-a:ducatioii, 89th Congress, 1st Session (1965)„ p. 65. 
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to a larger degree than ever before proposed. It gives 
special and long-needed attention to the education of the 
children of the poor who need the best our schools cnn 
give and who usually have received the worst,, ... xt 
conumts c^ducation to end the paralysis that poverty breeds, 
a paralysis that is chronic and contagious andruns on fror* 
generation to generation,^*^ 

The Co£^niSsioner supported his testimony by subjoitting the 
partial results of several studies which indicate the relationship 
between incoine and educational attainment. This relationship was 
illustrated by reference to a study of Tucson, /jrizona, in which the 
forty-five census tracts of the city were divided into five major 
groups on the basis of proximity and similarity of income, educational 
achievement, and housing conditions. As Table 8 indicates, the census 
groups with the lowest family income had the lowest percentage of high 
school graduates and the highest dropout rates. 



TABLL 8 



DROPOUT AKD GRADUATIOh" RATES III TUCSOII PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 1960-6 t , AIID SOCIO-ECOKOIilC DATA 
BY GROUTS OF CEHSUS TRACTS, I 96 O 



Cen- 




Median 


sus 


Total 


Yrs. of 


Group 


Pop. 


School 


I 


28,195 


8.1^ 


II 


itU.osa 


10.2 


III 


39,996 


11.8 


IV 


**7,863 


12.3 


V 


80,367 


12.6 



Median 

Income 


% of Stu- 
dents En- 
rolled 
VJho Drop- 
ped Out 


p Oi. 

dents who 
Graduated 
from 
II. S. 


$ 3,669 


17.1 


37 


it, 726 


10.5 


53 


5 a 306 


10. U 


75 


5,873 


7.0 


70 


6,8oU 


3.7 


90 



Supplementing the development of the bill’s rationale as 



constructed by the President, the Secretary, and the Corxiissioncr vac 



hi 



Ibid. , p, 
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the testimony of large eity school superintendents. Several super- 

LA 

intendents, representing fourteen large cities, were divided into 



two £^oups; one to appear before the House committee, the other before 
the Senate, Each superintendent briefly discussed the kinds of problers 



confronting large city school systems. They usually illustrated their 
points with references to conditions in their own districts and commented 
on how the legisiatioh under review would aid in mitigating sore of 
the problems. 

The summary statement presented by Dr. Eenjanin C, Willis, 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools, and moderator of the panel appearing 
before the Senate, is typical of the case presented by the large city 
representatives before the committee members. He concluded his testi- 



mony by stating: 



To Eumrarize, I would say ^hat the great cities of 
America are confronted' by unique educational problems: 

(1) V/ell-educated and highly skilled people ore moving 
out of the city, 

(2) Their places are being taken by large families from 
the rural South. 

( 3 ) In the midst of rapidly' dtvea oping technological 
advances, the adults among the newcomers have little 
education and limited vocational skills, 

(U) The children, retarded In academi.c achievement, and 
lacking in motivation for school, require specialized 
programs of education if they ai-e to overcome the 
disadvantages imrosed upon them by their limited back- 
grounds • 

Pi-ogrdns to meet the needs of disadvantaged children 
have been successfully demonstrated in each of the great 



^®The cities included were Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Hew York City, 
Philadelphia, Fiwtsburgh, San Francisco, and St, Louis, They represent 
27 laillion people and about 11 per cent of all public school students. 

It is of interest to note the cities voted overwhelmingly Dem.ocratic 
in the 196U Presidential election; the largest Republican proportion 
was recorded in Los Angeles, 35 *^ par lent. 
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cities but these cannot be extended to serve all 
of the children in need because of lack of financial 
resources, 

( 6 ) I^cal support of education coTnes largely fror* taxes 

on propertyj 12 - cities pay. well over 60 percent of the 
cost of operating their schools fron local taxes. 

(7) By 1965 enrolliiierits in t'(ie schools of the great cities 
will have increased U 8 , 6 'percent over 19 > 0 j and these 
enrolliuents include . large n’labcrs of pupils rec^uiring 
costly specialized programs, 

( 8 ) Site and construction costs arc considerably higher 
in the large cities than in smaller communities, 

(9) A large portion of the tax dollar in the great cities 
is required for nonschool governmental services. 

(10) In the face of increased need for financial resources, 

^ there is a smaller assessable tax base oehind each 

*» child in the schools in the great cities than ever 

before. 

(11) The sharing of taxes from other- sources and- from ether 
levels of government is required in order for the great 
cities to pro-t^i-de opportunit for their children, each 
in accordance with his need,^^ 



More testimony could easily be inc '.uded to denote the kind 



of rationale utilized to support the request for federal aid for 
elementary and secondary education in I965, but certainly the point 
is already obvious. The argument was clearly presented in terims of 
poverty and the consequences of metropolitanism, thus depai-ting 
considerably from past approaches. The question which remains is 
how effective was this new approach in influencing Congressmen to 
support the legislation, 

VI, Conclusions 

Any attempt to onflwer this question immediately encounters 
the difficulty of isolating the influence of the ratione.le underpinning 
the bill from other factors that congressmen consider as they cast 

^^Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 . 89th Congress, 1st Session, 
pp. 1210-1211. 



their votes, such as the preferences of their p .ay leaders, their 
constituents, their close colleagues, their state delegation, the 
executive, interest groups and their own personal p»rcdispoGitions ♦ 

Just how influenciol any one of these factors is at the tJr.e of 
a particular vote is extremely difficult to ascertain. Perhaps the 
safest statement possible is that each vote results from a slightly 
different mixti;ire of all these factors. 

No pretense will be made here of introducing a technique 
which claims to untangle and weigh these factors relative to the vote 
on federal aid to education in 1965* Instead, at this point we 
include some observations on how the new rationale strengthened 
the possibilities of passing the school aid biJl. Later, in Chapter 
IV, data ia presented which iil-ostrates that the party variable 
played an important part in influencing the final vote. However, 
the party factor is not sufficient to account for the voting pattern 
on education aid in I965. Consequently, the party voting analysis 
is supplemented by additional empirical data which suggests that the 
rationale and features of the bill which have been discussed helped 
secure congressional votes for the legislation which cannot be explained 
by the party variable. 

The first and m.ost obvious observation has already been 
noted: the rationale for federal aid to education was presented in 

a novel and apparently refreshing manner. After many years of listening 
to essentially the same witnesses reiterating essentially the same 
statistics showing either the existence of or lack of an education 
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"crisis'* revolving around enrollnents , classroom shortages, teacher 
shortages, and state»local tax resources, congressmen certainly 
must have welcomed the change in presentation if for no other reason 
than variety. One close observer of the I965 action suggested that 
the new approach at least did not doom the bill before congressional 
consideration as a construction and/or teacher salary bill might have. 
In a conversation with this researcher he remarked: 

If we had brought a construction or salary bill to 
the Hill I doubt if it would have had much of an inpact«>» 
they [the Congressmen] would have said; *So, what else 
is new?* As it was, they at least had something new to 
bat around, 50 

Novelty alone, of course, is not enough to gain political 
support for a bill. The rati^ale, whether old or new, which supports 
a legislative proposal must be presented in terms which are likely to 
convince legislators that positive action is necessary. In this 
sense, the rationale used in I965 was clearly an improvement over 
earlier proponent arguments. It effectively focused on educational 
problems which were undisputedly acute, Ti/hereas opponents of federal 
aid to education coxad bring forth reams of statistics, as they did 
in the past, to "demonstrate" that the classroom and teacher "shortage" 
was being sufficiently dealt with by state and local resources, they 
were \mable to cast doubt on the seriousness of the education problems 
involving poverty-stricken students. The persuasiveness of the poverty 

^^This and foLiowing unattributed quotations are from 
interviews conducted wi^h various individuals who were involved 

Education Act of 1969* The interviews were held in March, 
1966, 2he questions were open-ended, no notes were taken during thj 
interview, and the quotations are derived *from notes made immediately 
after each interview. The respondents were told that their comments 
would not be identified. 
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approach is indicated by the fact that some congressional opponents 

of the bill (and fed^al aid in general) argued that the legislation 

was deficient because, among other reasons, it did not concentrate 

sharply enough on aiding poor students, whether this argument 

was made in good faith is difficult to determine, but one fact 

appears clear; it was ideologically difficult for opponents to be 

publicly opposed to providing aid so that poverty-stricken children 

could receive an adeqv^ate education which woidd allow then to take 

re^sponsible economic roles in the future instead of becoming public 
wards. 



Not only did the new rationale weaken the posture of the 
opposition, but it also helped to unite the proponents of federal 
support for education. Aiding disadvantaged students in urban and 
rural sliirvs was a program that all long-time proponents could back 



with some enthusiasm. Presentation of the legislation in these 
terms averted a repetition of past occurrences which witnessed major 
supporters of federal aid disagreeing among themselves over the question 
of whether aid should be for classroom construction or teachers* 
salaries or both. The cohesion among proponents, which is a basic 
prerequisite for legislative success, was from all the available 
evidence as high as it has been in recent years aid must be e:<plained, 
in part, by the context in which the profyam was presented. 

It appears that the rationale used encouraged the passage 
of the bill in still other ways. By utilizing the poverty theme. 



51 « 

r.n cx^ple , the minority report in the Senate Committee 

«« ^tJlic Welfare, Elementary and Secondai y Education Act of 

^^^Rfiport, 89th_ Congress, 1st Session, April, 1965. 

Record. March 25, 1965 > pp. 5592-5597, 








it is likely that the Education Bill profited from- the political 
moment ua of the overall anti-poverty program. As noted earlier, 
poverty legislation became the first and one of the key cornerstones 
of the Johnson Administration and its pursuit of the Great Society. 

The Economic Opportunity Act was passed in August of 196^4 by a Congress 
which had fewer liberal Democrats than the G9th. Consequently, it 
is not unreasonable to suggest that legislation presented in I965 
and linked to poverty would be most attractive to the many congress- 
men who profited by the Johnson landside in November of 1964 since 
the President himself was deeply committed to battle poverty and its 
consequences. Additionally, it is important to note that the poverty 
formula used to allocate funds to 95 percent of the nation's counties 
meant that every congressional district would qualify for some school 
aid. 

Although the point was not pEurticularly stressed during 
the congressional hearings or debates, it was no secret that the 
funds made available under Title I of the I965 Education Act would 
be allocated disproportionately to aid Negro students since a large 
percentage are from families with relatively low incomes. Representa- 
tive Howard Smith (D., Va,) reminded the House of this fact when 
he commented on the floor: 

You know, this bill got its steam out of the hysteria 
that is going on now relative to the minority race. They 
are the ones they say need education in order to put then 
on a basis of first-class citizenship, 

From the proponent perspective, this fact appears to be another 

strength of the context in which the bill was presented in 1965 , 

55 

Congressional Reeorda> March 25 , 1965, p. 5553 , 
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3j* providing aid to dig advantaged students in general ^ the legis-» 
lation also represented an Indirect response to the civil rights 
niovesient discussed above* The bill provided the Congress with 
a vehicle for at leaat partially satisfying the needs of Negroes 

withou’w Qppeoring to **knuckle under" to the deiaands of civil rights 
groups • 

This chapter has attempted to i nitrate that three 
environmental changes, which became particularly visible and relevant 
to education in the mid-1960*s, were utilized by the proponents 
of federal school aid to develop a new rationale to bolster their 
agreement for greater federal assistance to the education function. 
The results would suggest that in this Instance the proponents 
of aid were particularly skillful in relating their political 
demands to acute social conditions. This shift in rationale 
constitutes the introduction of new legislative inputs relative to 
national education policy which helped promote the enactment 
of the new policy imder consideration. 

In the two chapters that follow an examination is made 
of additional sources of environmental change. First a discussion 
is presented concerning demand airticulators as represented by 
constituents and organized groups. This discussion is followed 
by an investigation of changes which occurred in relation to 
the major political parties, the President, and the issue of federa.'. 



school aid. 
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CHAPTER III 

DEMAND ARTICULATORS ; CONSTITUENTS 
AND ORGANIZED GROUPS 



!• C ons'b l~tuents_BJid ^j^edGral^^Ald^^Qr Education 
The relationship between a representative and his consti- 
tuency cuts across several normative and factual issues in political 
science. At the normative level, for Instance, exists the Burkean 
(Question concerning the extent to which the representative should 
serve his constituency's interest but not their will. At the 
faccual level exists the en^>irical problem of determining the actual 
nature of the relationship between a representative and his consti- 
tuency.^ Underpinning both of these perspectives is th© basic 
conception that there is an influential linkage between the represented 
and their representatives. Relative to this approach, the attitudes 
of constituents on various public policy issues as perceived by their 
representative, constitute one, and perhaps the most important, political 
input influencing his decision-making behavior. Consequently, the 



See, for example, Julius Turner, Party and Constituency : 
pressures on Congress ( -Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Press, 195l); Lewis 
Froman, Congressmen and Their Constituencies (New York: Random 

House, 1963 ) s Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, "Constituency 
Influence in Congress," American Political Science Review. Vol. LVII 
(March, I 963 ), ^*5-56; Lewis Dexter, "The Representative and His 
District," in Robert Peabody and Nelson Polsby, New Perspectives on 
the House of Representatives (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, ^ 

1963 ), pp. 3-29* and Charles F. Cnudde and Donald J. McCrone, "Tie 
Linkage between Constituency Attitudes and Congressional Voting 
Behavicsr: A Causal Model," American Political Science Review . Vol. 

LX (March, 1966), pp. 66-72*1 "" 
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behavior of a congreBajaasa toward a measure auch as federal aid to 
education may be explained, in part, by his pnrception of his consti- 
tue/acy's attitudes on the q.uestion. 

According to this framework, changes in policy outputs would 
result from actual changes or perceived changes in the attitudes of the 
population, the recognition of these alterations by congressmen, and 
a decision by the representatives to react in harmory with the shift. 
Unfortunately, utilization of this framework to explain the chsjige 
in national education policy is complicated by a number of factors, 
including the lack of data on a district by district basis and the 
changing membership composition of the national legislature. These 
factors preclude an analysis which would attempt to explain the vo^ 
of individual congressmen on the Education Act of I965 in terms of 
changing constituency attitudes on federal aid to education. It is 
possible, however, to e^qplore the nature of nationwide public attji-. 
tudes on federal school aid and relate this information in a rough 
manner to congressional action on ^he issue. Since the unit of 
analysis in this study is the entire national legislative system, it 
is reasonable to use national constituency attitudes as inputs into 
the system and possible sources of innovation. 

The approach to this topic will be structured around several 

questions: (l) What have been the historical national attitudes 

toward general federal aid to education? (2) What have been the 

national attitudes concerning aid to non-public schools? (3) Is 

there evidence to indicate that these attitudes changed between I961 

and 196^7 (I4) If so, to vhat extent can the enactment of the I965 

% 

Education Act be linked to these changes? 
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Several national public opinion polls have been conducted 
by various survey organizations since the 19^0 *s which provide 
data concerning attitudes toward federal aid to education. Table 
9 sunsoarizes '^hQ ]r@s\;Q,ts of the available surveys taken since 19^3* 

It indicates that for the period 19^3 to 1961 » approximately six to 
seven out of every ten individuals interviewed have expressed approval 
of federal aid while about two out of every ten have specified disap- 
proval. However, this considerable majority favoring federal aid seems 
to have diminished by 19^^» precisely at the time that Congress 
enacted legislation. This rather surprising development obviously 
raises some questions about the relationship between public attitudes 
and congressional policy making. 



TABLE 9 

NATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS CONCERNII'IG GENERAL 
FED.ERAL AID TO EDUCATION: 19^3-1965 



Percent In Favor 



Date 


of Federal 


I9U3 


12% 


Kay, 19^8 


77 


Dec., I9H8 


61 


191*9 


66 


1990 


66 


1959 


66 


Jan., 1957 


76 


1959 


77 


1961 


73 


1961** 


1*0 


1969 


1*9 



Percent Opposed Percent With 

to Federal Aid No Oninion 



I85S 


10? 


13 


10 


23 


15 


2l* 


10 


21* 


10 


21* 


8 


19 


5 


16 


7 


20 


t 


98 


2 


1*2 


9 



^Excludes 296 which indicated no ^.nterest in the issue out 
of a total aao^le of 1971* 

Source: American Institute for Public Opinion, 19^6; 19^9; 1999; 

1961 ; 1969; Elmo Roper and Associates 9 1990; Rational Opinion Research 
Center, 19^3; Survey Research Center, 1999; 196^* 



Ax; first glance this information would imply that there 
existed a long-time solid support for federal aid that was thwarted 
by the failure of the national legislature to enact e program and 
that when whe public support decreased considerably the legislature 
acted. There are several considerations, however, which caution 
against this interpretation of the data. 

First, it is not at all clear that the resiiltc of the polls 

for the period 19^3-1961 reflect stable, widespread support for 

federal aid. Information included in two other surveys, one in 19^0 

and the other in 19^6, show that a surprising number of interviewees 

were unaware that federal aid to education was a controversial subject. 

When the panels were asked if they had heard or read about the debate 

In Congress over the issue, on both occasions k2 per cent replied that 
2 

they had not. This finding would suggest that a considerable number 
of those who favor federal aid do not realize its controversial nature 
and consequently are not likely to have been or become politically 
active concerning the Issue. 

Other evidence also indicates that the general support for 
federal aid shown in Table 9 ih less extensive than is apparent. 

The proportion of affirmative answers fluctuates considerably when 
the same question is asked and even more so when the basic question 
is rephrased. For example, in May and December of 19^8 slmilcn: cross 
sections of the population were asked ^.he same aid question. On the 
first occasion 77 per cent responded affirmatively and seven months 

^See Frank J. Hunger fend Richard F. Fenno, Jr., National Politics 
and Federal Aid to Education (Syracuse: ^^acuse University Press, 1962), 
p. 92. 
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later only 6l pcsr cent euisvcred affirmatively, a difference of 16 
per cent. Similarly, in a 19^7 Gallup poll a national sample was 
asked the question: '*Would you be willing to pay more taxes to 

the Federal government to raise educational levels in the poorer 
states of this covmtry-^or should the poorer states take this responsi- 
bility themselvest” Federal aid couched in this context was supported 
by only 35 per cent of the saoiple* In contrast, a 1959 panel was 
asked the question: ‘*If cities and towns aroxind the country need 

help to build schools, the government in Washington ought to give 
them the money they need. Do you. agree or disagree?" Presented in 
this form, 77 per cent of those interviewed agreed that federal 
assistance should be extended. Then in I9(>k a comprablp national 
sample was asked: "Some people think the government in Washington 

should help towns and cities provide education for grade and high 
school children, others thinJ/c this should be handled by the states 
and local communities. Have you been interested enough in this to 

3 

favor one side over the other? (If yes) Which are you in favor of?' 

On this occasion l6 per cent of >he sample indicated no interest in 
the issue and only UO per cent of those interested enough to have an 
opinion favored federal assistance. 

Fundamental to all of these questions was the proposition 
that the Federal government should provide some contribution to local 
education. The fact that the same iquestion asked at different times 
and r ‘phrasing of the basic question have produced such diverse results 
imi>lie8 that the underlying attitudes are qpite shallow and certainly 

^The 19^9 question was asked by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion and the 196U question by the Survey Research Center. 




not crystalized en<ough to produce strong political pressure for action* 
In this sense, it would be a mistake to place great reliance on the 
significance of the shifts in opinion since it is likely that the 
variations reflect the phi-asing of the question rather than thoughtful 
revisions of attitudes on the pax*t of the public • It is interesting 
to note, however, that on the one occasion when an attempt was made 
to separate the segments of the public interested enough in the issue 
to have an opinion only 40 per cent of those that were interested 
favored federal aid, which sufjgests that the results of other polls 
overestimate the proportion of the public which is both aware uf the 
issue and in favor of assistance. 

In addition to the instability of public attitudes expressed 
on. the issue, there is further evidence to indicate why the apparent 
broad support for aid did not stimulate the enactment of a law before 
1965 . Those individuals who favored federal aid for education disagreed 
among themselves, as did Interest groups and legislators, over the 
kind of aid program desirable. If the questions of aid to segregated 
schools and non-public schools and aid for buildings versus salaries 



are introduced into the discussion, it becomes clear that the public 
support for school aid has been utterly diffused. All three questions 
were included in a 196I survey. Those respondents favoring aid were 
split over the terms of the program as is reported in Table 10 . 

The fact that no alternative had as much as one out of five 
supporters illustrates the diffusion of public pressure for school 
aid and in no small way exemplifies why the national legislature did 
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TABLE 10 

PROPORT];ON OF IMDIVIDUALS FAVORING VARIOUS 
FEDEKAL AID PROCaiAMS^ I 96 I 



Profflram 


Percent Favoring 


All Public— Only Public— Buildings 


18.3 


All Public— Only Public— Salaries 


13.9 


All Public— Only Public — Both 


12,5 


All Public— Also Private— Buildings 


12.6 


All Public— Also Private— Salaries 


8.U 


All Public— Also Private— Both 


8,6 


Not Segregated— Only Public— Buildings 


711 


Not Segregated— Only Public— Salaries 


Uo8 


Not Segregated— Only Public— Both 


5.6 


Not Segregated— Also Priwte— Buildings 


3.0 


Net Segregated— Also Private— Salaries 


2.5 


Not Segregated— Alno Private— Both 


2.7 


N « 2772^ 


lOOoOJt 



not develop a positive consensus on the issue in the face of what 
s^^iQcd to 1)0 i/id68|Kf’©od p'ublio support ^ 



Srank Monger, "The Politics of Federal Aid to Question, " 
unpublished paper presented at 1965 meeting of the 

Science Aosociation Annual Conference, Waehington, D.C., September, 9 5 
5it is worth suggesting that the case of public attitudes 

relationship between^ public attitudes and iggly:^ 

Opinion f "d tmeriean Danoeracy. (Hew York: AlXre . P t 
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Given t^hese oddit# J 'lal dixnensionB of 'the d&'ta presented 
in Table n it io e'-ident that the passage of the I965 Education 
Act was not the result of increased public backing for federal aid. 

In fact, if the I96U aiid I965 polls were at all reflective of public 
attitudes, less than half of the adult population approved of the 
action taken. 

II • Public Attitudes on Parochial 
Sc hool Aid 

If the passage of the 1965 bill cannot be linked to greater 
public endorsement, is it possible that a shift in attitudes on the 
key sub-issue — aid to parochial schools — occurred and contributed 
to the enactment of the law? Again national surveys provide us with 
a source of information; however, the results reported in Table 11 
although helpful d,o not reveal some important reservations. On surface 
it appears that public attitudes displayed little variation on the 
question of aid to parochial schools for the period 1938 to I96I 
during which about 55 per cent of those interviewed opposed such 
aid while approximately 35 per cent favored the idea. Additionedly, 
it seems that this two-decade pattern shifted sometime between 196I 
and 1963 so that by the latter date a small plurality favored aid to 
parochial schools, but the earlier distribution was recorded again 
in 796U. 

In order to assess the meaning of these conflicting changes, 
it is necessary, first of all, to analyze in detail the shift which 
occurred between 19ol and I963 since this alteration represents an 
in^ortant developxoent in the school aid fight due to the fact that 
aid to non-public schools has been one of, the major obstacles blocking 
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^ TABLE 11 

MATIOKAL PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS CONCERNING 
FEDEIAL AID TO PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL 





SCHOOLS: 


1938-1965 




Year 


Percent Opposed 
to Parochial Aid 


Percent in Faisor 
of Parochial Aid 


No 

Opinion 


1938 


^3% 


35^ 




I9U9 


51 


hi 


♦ 

6 


1961 


57 


36 


7 


1963 


kl 


51. 


8 


I96U 


51 


ho 


9 



Source: American Institute fctr Public Opinions 1938; 19^9; 

1961 ; 1963* Survey Research Center, I96U. 



eeu’lier legislation. During the postwar period Catholic organizations 
have insisted that any general federal aid to education program include 
equal assistance to parochial schools. Opposition to this demand 
hais been basically centered among Protestants and Protestant organiza- 
tions; therefore, an analysis of this change in terms of religious 
groupings is essential. If this shift in public attitudes merely 
reflects a greater proportion of Catholics favoring parochial school 
assistance, then the political dynamics of the situation has not 
changed significantly. However, if individuals with other religious 
affiliations have also changed their opinions on the question then 
a new set of circumstances does exist. 






e second portion of the chapter discusses this topic at length 
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It is worth noting at the outset that the fluctuation 



between I96I and I963 was probably not due to the phrasing of 
the inquiry* On both occasions the American Institute for Public 
Opinion asked a national sample the following question: "If the 

Federal Gcvernment in Washington decides to give money to aid 



education . . , should this money go only to public schools > or 
should money go to help Catholic and other private schools as well?" 

The proportion of the respondents affiliated with the three 
major religions who favored federal aid to parochial schools is 
recorded in Table 12 * It shows that not only did the proportion 



of Catholics favoring non-public school aid increase between I961 
and 1963 from 70 to 76 per cent, but a larger proportion of Protest- 
ants (31 to U5 per cent) and an even greater proportion of Jews 



(2 to 26 per cent) also revised their attitudes. 

TABLE 12 

PR^ 5 K)RTI 0 N OF RESPONDENTS FAVORING FEDERAL 
AID TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, BY RELIGION: 



Year 


Tot€il % 
Favoring 
Private Aid 


1961-1964 

Percent Catholics 
Favoring 
Private Aid 


Percent IProtestants 

Favoring 

Private Aid 


1961 


36% 


70 % 


31 ^ 


1963 


51 


76 


^5 


I96U 


Uo 


62 


3 k 



Percent Jews 
Favoring 
Private Aid 



2 % 

26 



Source: American Institute for Pul>lic Opinion, 196I; 

Survey Research Center, 196k, 



1963^ 



27 
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Implications 

Although the change in attitudes between I961 and I963 
was greatest on a percentage basis among Jews, the total nuaiber 
of individuals changing opinions was greatest among Protestants. 

Given the nature of past conflicts over school aid and simple 
population statistics this fact, in political terms, becomes the 
most important aspect of the shift. It is likely that as Catholics 
and Protestants tend to converge in their attitudes on the issue of 
the possibility to enacting a bill increases. With the segregation 
issue essentially reconciled by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the construction versus salary question avoided by the terms of 
the 1965 bill, to what extent can this initial shift in public opinion 
on the religious issue be related to the passage of the I965 act? 

Did congressmen previously opposed to parochial aid view this new 

development as a mandate to vote for a measure including private 
school aid? 

In order to satisfy these inquiries it is necessary to consider 
several relevant factors. First, a closer examination of the magnitude 
of change among non-Catholics provides some revealing clues. The data 
in Table 12 indicate that of the Protestants and Jews opposed to 
non-public school aid in 1961 approximately one out of five had modified 
their opinion by 1963 « This rataar moderate change plus the considera- 
tion that even after the shift less than half of the Protestants and 
only one-fourth of the Jews favored the proposition would infer that 
this was less than a "revolutionary" innovation and unlikely to have 
much of a direct impact on congressional voting behavior. To arrive 
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at an opposite conclusion would mean that one would have to 
assume that this alteration in constituency attitudes was, first, 

^eat enough to be brou^^t to the attention of congressmen, cuid, 
secondly, significant enough in both size and intensity to convince 
those who were previously inclined to oppose a federal aid bill 
which included parochial school aid to favor such legislation. 

The existing evidence concerning the major influences on congressional 
voting behairior would argue against this interpretation. For ex am ple , 
in the rather ingenious study by Miller and Stokes , it was disco^^red 
that party policy, the representative's own policy preferences, and 
his perception of preferences held by his constitxiency were all 

influential than the actual views of his constituency issues 
other than civil rights,*^ 

There is further evidence to suggest that the shift recorded 
between 196I and 1963 was unlikely to be a factor in the passage 
of the legislation under consideration. The results of the poll 
conducted by the Survey Research Center in 196U show, in contrast 
to the findings of the American Institute of Public Opinion, that a 
majority of the total sample was opposed to aid for parochial schools 
and that the proportion of Catholics {62%) and Protestants { 3 k%) 
favoring non-public school aid was considerably smaller than what 
was reported in the 1963 AIPO poll. 

Additionally, there is some reason to believe that the Survey 
Research Cantor poll is perhaps a more accurate meas\ire of the relevant 
attitudes. It will be recalled that the AIPO phrased its question 

Y 

"Constituency Influence in Congress," op. cit . 
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along the lines? ”If the government decides to give aid should 
the money go to public schools only or private as well?" The short- 
coming of phrasing the question in this manner is that it requires 
the respondent to accept the fact that an aid program has been 
established (whether he favored one or not) and then asks him if 
some of the money should be given to private schools. In this con- 
"the proportion of the population which desired parochial aid 
in a positive sense is somewhat obscured because it is possible 
that some respondents who actually oppose all federal aid would 
be willing to see some aid distributed to private schools if, 
contrary to their basic opinion, a school aid bill is enacted. In 
other words, this phrasing of the question tends to group together 
those se^^zients of the population which want a federal aid program 
that would include assistance to private schools and those who are 
opposed to a ll aid but think it should also be given to private 
schools if it must come. In contrast, the wording of the SRC 
question is more straight-forward. It reads: "Many grade schools 

and high schools around the country are run by various churches 
and religious groups of all faiths— Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 

Do you think the government should provide h 61 p to these schools 
or not?" With the question posed in this mimner, it is likely that 
only those respcaidents who favored both the basic concept of federal 
aid and aid to private schools would give an affirmative .jinswer. 

For this reason, the I96U SRC poll, is probably the most reflective 
of the state of public attitudes on the question of assistance to 
parochial schools. Just prior to the 1965 congressional consideration 
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of the issue and it does not indicate strong public support for 
parochial school aid. 

In summary, it is not likely that a change in public opinion 
on the q,uestion of aid to non^public schools is an important source 
of innovation related to the passage of the 1965 Education Act. If 
a shift in opinion did occur, as the AIPO data indicate, the shift 
was small in magnitude, a majority of Protestants and Jews were 
still opposed to federal assistance for parochial schools, and there 
is little evidence to indicate that congressmen who would ordinarily 
vote against a program including parochial school aid would feel 
compelled to vote for it as a result of new constituency pressure. 

It would be-iaisleading, however, to completely neglect the 
possibility that the shift in public opinion recorded by the AIPO 
polls may have had an indirect effect on the passage of the legislation. 
In the follox/ing section of this chapter an examination is made of 
interest group alignments on the issue of general federal aid and 
parochial school aid prior to and during I965. That discussion shows 
that one of the salient developments in I965 was the modification 
in position of the major Protestant organizations on the religious 
issue and the consequent implications of this change for the proponent 
victory. It is conceivable that the growing proportion of Protestants 
willing to accept the notion of private schools aid (according to 
the AIPO findings) meant that the leadership of the major Protestant 
organizations xnay have been given a freer hand to make a looser 
interpretation of the relationship between their previous stance on the 
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issue and their position in 1963 • Coe. sequent ly, the interest 

groups, given their Renter visihility and more direct contact 

8 

within Confess, may have performed the function of transmitting 
any shift in attitudes at the grass roots to representatives through 
their policy statements before the congressional committee hearings 
on the education bill (H.R» 2362 and S. 370). 



Q 

®See, for example, Charles L. Clapp, The CongressniMitl^His 
Work as He Sees It (New York: Doubleday and Company « 1963) • Chapter 

T. 
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IV, The Group Approach to Politics 



The attempt to locate the genesis of political change 
among demand articulators has led to an investigation of innovation 
as it relates to changing constituent vievs as reflected In public 
opinion surveys. Another and certainly not contradictory way to 
probe the origin of political innovation involves the group theory 
approach to the policy-making process. 

This notion of politics was lucidly developed by Arthur 
Bentley in his book. The Process of Government, which first appeared 
in 1908, and has been recently restated and revitalized by David 
Truman, Trvunan suggests that in general an interest group is character- 
ized by "a shared attitude" that makes certain claims upon other groups 

in the society. A political interest group is one "that makes claims 

.-9 

through or upon the institutions of government," From this perspective 
most political outputs are basically a function of conflicts among 
or^nized interest groups which have resorted to applying political 
demands upon the governmental system to achieve their objectives. 

Earl Latham summarizes the basic postulates of the conception by 
writing: 

The legislature referees the group struggle, ratifies 
the victories of the successful coalitions, and records 
ohe terms of the surrenders, compromises, and conquests 
in the form of statutes , . , . The legislative vote on 
any issue thus tends to represent the composition of strength, 
i.e,, the balance of power among the contending groups at 
the moment of voting. What may be called public policy is 
actually the equilibrium reached in the group struggle at 
any given moment, and it represents a balance which the 



n 

David B, Truman, The Governmental Process (New York; 
Alfred Knopf, Inc«, 19^1) • P* 37« 
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contending factions of OToups constejitly strive to 
weight in their favor. 

In a recent paper Frank Munger has proposed that within 
the interest group fraznevork major political change may be brought 
about in two principal ways. First, a major external influence 
may unsettle the existing equilibrium of groups, thus forcing a 
rew response by both tne groups and governmental decision-rrakers . 
Secondly, the balance of groups which produced and supports existing 
public policy may be altered by: a) an Increase or decrease of the 

political influence and access of some or all of the groups j b) 
a redefinition of group doctrines by the group leaders and members 
which in tux'n generates new combinaticns and coalitions j or c) the 
activation of new participants in the political process with a 
consequent alteration in public policy outcomes, 

The available evidence indicates that from among these 
possible means of group stimulated change, the emergence of a new 
interest group coalition supplies the most reasonable interpretation 
of the group influence on the enactment of the Education Act of I965, 
In the year of success the proponents of federal aid were able to 
fashion a powerful alliance which a weakened opposition was unable 



®Earl Latham, "The Group Basis of Politics: Notes for a 

Theory," The American Political Science Review . Vol. XL-VI (June, 
1952), p. 390. It is worth noting that some political scientists 
have cautioned against an over stressing of the importance of interest 
groups at the expense of individuals and the legislature. See, for 
example, Peter H. Odegard, "The Group Basis of Politics: A New Name 

for on Ancient ^^yth," The We s tern Political Quarterly. Vol. XI 
(September, 1958 ), pp, ^ 89 - 702 . 

l^Frank J. Munger, "The Politics ol Federal Aid to Education, 
unpublished paper preeented at the I985 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., September, 1965. 
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to seriously challenge. To demonstrate the dimensions and impact 
of this development it is necessary to discuss the former group 
alignments on the issue of federal aid, the nature of the new alliance 
in 1965 * the basis of the new coalition, and the extent to which 

the proponent victory con be explained in political interest group 
terms. 



V. Former Group A3 laments 

One of the . .storical characteristics of the movement for 
federal support of education is the variety of interest group coalitions 
for and against the various proposals which have been presented to 
the national legislature. Throughout the twentieth centiiry several 
groups have altered their position on the basic (Question of federal 
involvement in education, while others have alternated between supporting 
or opposing federal aid proposoTs depending upon the details of specific 
bills. Among the major groups which are included in the former cate- 
gory arc the Dau^ters of the American Revolution, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the American Legion, and the American Farm Bureau. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution voted in 1921 anH 
1922 to endorse both a U.S, Department of Education and the distri- 
bution of federal aid to states for educational, purposes. However, 
late in the 1920's the D.A.R, began to shift its position on federal 
aid and other issues as its ideological .interests gravitated toward 
fighting the "communist menace" in America, By the post-World V7ar 
II period, the D.A.R, was strongly opposed to the expansion of the 
Fekieral government and a staunch opponent of federal aid to education.^ 

12 

Martha Strayer, The D.A.R,: An Informal History (Washing- 
ton, D,C,i Public Affairs ft'ess, 1956). Also see Monger Fenno, 
op. clt ., pp. 29-31. 



What nay he referred to as the Catholic viewpoint on 
federal aid to ediication is not always easy to identify because it 
has shifted over time and has varied from individual to individual 
and from one Catholic organization to another. However, the organiza- 
tion which represents Catholic bishops, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and its policies have generally been considered to be 
the most important index to the Catholic position on the issue of 
federal aid. From 1919 to 19hk the N.C.W.C. officially opposed 
federal aid to education basically on the grounds that the acceptance 
of federal funds would eventually necessitate the acceptance of federal 
control over Catholic schools. Presumably, the increased fiscal 
strain e:q>erienced by Catholics in their efforts to maintain a Catholic 
education system overshadowed the fear of federal control because 
during the postwar period the N.C.W.C. has altered its view on the 
issue. Monsignor Frederick G. Hockwalt, speaking for the N.C.W.C., 
indicated the revised position in the 19^5 congressional hearings when 
he indirectly endorsed the principle of federal aid by declaring that 
no federal aid program would be acceptable to Catholics which excluded 
some form of assistance for private schools. The N.C.W.C. has been 
Joined in this position by the National Council of Catholic Men, 
the National Council of Catholic Women, and the Citizens for Educational 
Freedom, the latter a nonsectaricui organization altho ugh Catholics 
constitute a majority of the membership. 



13 

Senate Committee on Education and Labors Federal Aid for 
Ed^ation, 79th Congress, 1st Session (19^*5), pp. 302-:;oV. i!n analysis 
of the development of this position may be found in Seymour Paul Loch- 
Chur ch-State Issue as Reflected In Federal Aid to Education 
Il37rl950 (unpublished doctoral dissertation. New York University, 
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Both the American Legion and the American Farm Bureau 

supported federal aid for education through the 1930 's and 19U0*s. 

Since the early 1950* s, however, both organizations have shifted 

their views on federal aid to strike a more harmonious alignment 

with their legislative ally, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. By 

1958 the delegatee to the National Convention of the American Legion 

had unanimously voted to direct their officials 

• • • to present the position of the American Legion ^o the 
Congress of the United States and to vigorously oppose any 
and all legislation before the Congress that seeks to impair^ 
erode or destroy independent and complete state control over 

education or which makes appropriations, loans, grants** 
in— aid, gifts or use of Federal funds or financing either 
direct or indirect for general public education or school 
construction • , . .3.4 

At that time the Farm Bureau had arrived at a similar position 
which was expressed by the Bureau's Assistant Legislative Director, 

John Datt, before the House Committee. He stated: 

The Farm Bureau has opposed any teir^orary program and 
is vigorously opposed to any permaiient program of Federal 
aid for school construction .... In our opinion the 
instigation of Federal aid to education in the form of 
assistance for school facilities may act^lly be a great 
disservice to our public school system. 

In sum, over the years the advocates of federal aid have 
witnessed the disassocatitm from their ranks of three major groups 
and have been Joined by the Catholic organizations which favor school 
aid on conditional grounds. 



^^Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Grants for 
Sc hool Co nstruction and Teachers* Salaries. 85th ConffreBs. Pnd R#»BR-inn 
Tl95¥r, p. 102. 

^^House Committee on Education and Labor, Federal Grants to 
States for Education . 85th Congress, 2nd Session (1958), p. 432. 
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The preaentation of clear-^ut ^oup alignments on the 
issue of aid is complicated further by the fact that the specific 
features of any bill, particularly as they relate to aid for segregated 
and non-public schools, has resulted in various groupings. For 
example, the National Association for the Advancement of the Colored 
People has supported general school aid, but has opposed any bill 
which fails to stipulate that- funds are barred to segregated schools. 
Similarly , a host of religious organizations have supported federal 
aid, but have been opposed to the distribution of fuiids to private 
and parochial schools. This category includes the American Jewish 
Congress, the Beptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, the NatioJial 
Association of Evangelicals, the National Lutheran Church, the Pro- 
testants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, and the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, In addition, 
the largest educators* organization, the National Education Association, 
has also resisted aid to non-public schools as have a number of other 
non-religious groups. The Catholic groups identified above have 
opposed these groups and have argued against any bill which does not 
include assistance for private schools. 

The fact that tuese variations exist does not mean that 
it is in2)ossible to identify the combination of groups that have been 
for or against federal aid, but it does indicate that caution must 
be used in assessing the stability of the factions. This taken into 
consideration, the summary listing below indicates the major interest 
groups which have generally taken a consistent stance on the issue 
during most of the post-World War II period. 




07 

Tha zoajcr crgsuaizatloxis vhlch have supported federal 



aid for education are: 




National Education 
Association* 


American Association of 
University Women 


AFL-CIO and its af- 
filiates 


Americans for Democratic 
Action 


American Federation 
of Teachers* 


National Farmers' Union 


Council of Chief 
State School Of- 
ficers* 


American Parents Cesnmittee 


National Congress of 
Parent-Teachers 


American Veterans Committee 


American Association 
of University Pro- 
fessors 


National Association for 
the Advancement of the 
• Colored People (only 

to nonsegregated schools) 



^Although supporters of federal aid these groups 
have indicated opposition to aid for non-public 
schools. 

Those vhlch have been 'Opposed Include: 



U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America 


Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce 


American Farm Bureau 


National Association 
of Manufacturers 


American Legion 


Southern State . Indus- 
trial Council 

National School Boards 
Association (opposed 
since 1961) 


Dau^ters of the American 
Revolution 



The following religious organizations have supported general federal 
aid, but without funds for non-public schools: 
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Anericeux Jewish Cotigress 

Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs 



National Council of 
Churches 

National Association of 
Evangelicals 



National Lutheran Church 

Protestants and Other 
Americans United for 
Separation of Church 
and State 

Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Jiistice 



The following groups have supported school aid oniy if non-public 
schools are also assisted: 



Nationi^l Catholic Welfare Conference 
National Council of Catholic Men 
National Council of Catholic Women 
Citizens for Educational Freedom 

Those organizations which have actively pushed for federal 
aid have placed their demands in the context discussed in Chapter II, 
They have stressed such factors as the enrollment explosion, the 
classroom and teacher shortage, the fiscal strain on state and local 
governments, the superior tair base of the Federal government, and the 
national stakes in a sound education system. 

The groups which are opposed to federal school aidliave taken 
exception to this reasoning and have argued that the so-called "educa- 
tion crisis*' has been vastly overstated. They point to the fact that 
while school enrollment between 1950-51 and I 96 O- 6 I increased by 
per cent the number of teachers increased by, 51*9 per cent, that 
classroom teacher salaries increased JO per cent during the same time 
period, and that between 1950-60 new classrooms were b\iilt at the 
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annual rate of 67*360, or 7*.360 over the need.o projected by 
educational authorities , ^ - 

Secondly, they have maintained that public education is 
not a federal responsibility. The sphere of federal services and 
functions should be limited to those matters vhich can be handled 
only by the Federal government • 

Thirdly , federal aid would eventually lead to federal 
control of education. 



Federal subsidies mean Federal decisions about school 
problems which should be left to States or their communities 
to make , , , , V/hile the present Congress may deny most 
sincerely any intention of Federal ® takeover* in education, 
subsequent Congresses will find that both more Federal 
money and more Federal direction are necessary.^® 

And finally , the foes of aid have asserted that in contrast 
to the fiscal capacity of state-local governments, 



the Federal Government is in a precarious financial situation, 
as evidenced by the balance of payments problem, the impending 
budget deficit which threatens further the domestic and inter- 
national integrity of the dollar, the enormous public debt, and 
the crushing Federal tax rates. These factors point to the 
conclusion that the Federal Government shoiild be retrenching, 
rather than extending, its financiail commitments , ^9 



These statistics were used by the National Association of 
I4anufacturers before the Senate Committee in 1961. See U.S, Senate 
Cci^ttee on Education and Labor, Publi c School Assistance Act of 
^961 » 87th Congress, 1st Session (1961), pp, 375-376, 

^*i ^Ibid . 

id 

Included in testimony of U.S. Chamber of Commerce. See 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Federal Aid to Schools. 

87th Congress, 1st Session (1961), pp, 2^ an d“2 65 7 

^^Fron 1961 testimony of National Association of Manufacturers 
o^»_cit» . 37k, 
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It is clear that neither set of arguments is more ’’correct" 
than the other ^ but that they are different perspectives on the 
same question. If other decision-making inflizenees are held constant, 
it would appear from past results that the opponents of school aid 
have presented the more persuasive case to the national legislature. 

In this sense, the proponent decision to shift the area of discussion 
to aid for the disadvantaged was well-advised since it introduced 
an additional perspective on "educational problems" and federal aid 
which the opposition was less prepared (or willing) to dispute. 

/ This shift in rationale, however, was not enough in itself 
to alter significantly the previous group alignments <on the issue 
of aid to non-public schools. An additional modification of past 
proposals was necessary if the church-state issue was to be overcome 

in 1965. 

In prior years, the groups on both sides of the religioxis 
question developed involved arguments to support their respective 
positions. Those organizations which argued for some form of assistance 
to non-public schools reasoned that private and parochial schools 
perform the public functions of educating about 7,000,000 students 

and fulfilling the State requirements of compulsory education. 
Therefore, they deserve an equal or equivalent share of any aid the 
Federal government might provide for public schools. 20 



The arguments for aid to non— public schools are derived 
froai the testimony of the groups identified in the above list. 

^e particularly the 196I congressional hearings referred to -previously, 
^so see Neil G. McCluskey (S.J.). Catholic Viewpoint on Education 
(Garden City: Hanover House, 1959). ~ 
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In addition, those groups supporting aid to private schools 
point to the fact that the "education crisis" involving classroom 
arid teacher shortages which exists in public schools is also prevalent 
in non-public schools* All the parents who desire to send their 
children to parochial schools are not able to do so because the 
schools cannot accommodate them* 

Since both school systems perform necessary functions 
are confronted with similar problems, to aid one at the exclusion 
of the other is to engage in discrimination* To make federal aid 
available to only public schools would hinder considerably the ability 
of the private schools to maintain comparable standards and eventually 
would result in the termination of the private school system. Such 
an occurrence would be an injustice to both parents and private 
school students since it would limit their freedom of choice concerning 
education which is constitutionally guaranteed 

Another form of ijajustice would be performed by excluding 
private schools from a federal aid program. It would put an additional 
and undue economic strain on those parents who are taxed to support 
the public schools, which by reason of conscience, their children 
do not attend, and who have willingly taxed themselves again to 
support a non-public school system* According to a spokesman represent- 
ing the Citizens for Educational Freedom: 



^^^e reference here is to the case of Pierce v* Society of 
Sisters * 1925* in which the Supreme Court ruled that the government 
may not reserve educational functions to public schools and forbid 
education by private institutions meeting the standards prescribed 
by law for public schools. See U.S, Senate, Constitutionality of 
Federal Aid to Education in Its Various Aspects* 87th Congress* 1st 
Session (1961), Document No* 29. 
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Aid to public school children only would place a 
further double burden on private school parents, and force 
them to sacrifice more and more Just to keep up with a public 
system buttressed by Federal funds. Congress must consider 
that®there is a breaking point for the private school parents, 22 

Finally, those associations which favor assistance to non- 
public school students argue that it does not violate the principle 
of separation of church and state. They stress the fact that the 
Supreme Court has not explicitly ruled against the practice of the 
Federal government aiding individual private school children and 
cite the GI Bill of Rights and the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 as precedents for providing aid to individual students who may 
attend the school of their choice, public or otherwise. 

These arguments have been vigorously challenged by the 
groups which have protested against the provision of federal funds 
to private and parochial schoolst The basic proposition underpinning 
their position is that such aid would definitely violate the separation 
of church-state principle as set forth in the opening words of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution which states: "Congress shall 

make no law respecting the establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof," They maintain that federal support for 
non-public schools would be inconsistent with the no "establishment" 
clause and thus unconstitutional. To buttress this view they refer 
to three coiart cases: Everson v. Board of Education in 19^7, McCollum 

V* Board of Education in 19^8* and Zorach v, Claus on in 1952 e all 
of which ruled that the government may not finance religious schools or 



22 publlc School Assistance Act of 1961. p, 125U, 
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religious education. Writing for the majority in the Everson 
cases Justice Black stated a viev which is often cited in this 
context: "No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied 

to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they 
ma^'' be called, or whatever form they may adopt to back or practice 
religion, 

The opponents of aid to non-public schools argue further 

that the lack of federal assistance does not infringe upon religious 

or educational liberty nor does it constitute discrimination against 

private school parents and children. They maintain that 

it is one thing to se^ that religious liberty forbids 
the Government from closing dovm church schools, ’•as 
the Oregon Legislatvure sought to do in the Pierce case; 
it is something entirely different to say that religious 
liberty ftlso requires the Government to firance the 
schools. 

Concerning the Catholic accusation of discrimination, the counter 
charge is made that it would be discrimination indeed to tax all 
citizens to support schools which are not open to all students. 

Additional grounds are also used to oppose the claims of 
private and parochial schools for federal funds. The National Coimcil 
of Churches, for example, has affirmed that any substantial aid to 
non-public schools carries with it at least three dangers: 

1, Those seeking to avoid desegregated public schools might 
attempt to establish segregated private schools with public funds, 

^^Quoted in Const ituticaiality of Federal Aid to Education 
in Its Various Aspects, p, 12, 

^^Statement by a representative of the American Jewish 
Congress in Federal Aid to Schools, p, 970, 



2, Such aid would be used as a precedent for more direct 
and more substantial forms of aid to parochial r?chools, thus diverting 
rather than increasing the already inadequate resources available for 
public schools. 

3» This type of aid would, therefore, tend to encourage 

the development and expansion of several competing systems of sectarian 

schools • • • whose practical results would be the shattering of the 

25 

American public school system. 



VI. Religion and the 19ol Confrontation 

Prior to 1965 the advocates of these conflicting views on 

aid to non-public schools clashed "head-on” d\iring the I96I effort 

26 

to enact the Kennedy Administration education bills. As a presi- 
dential candidate John F. Kennedy had endorsed federal aid for education 
both for school construction and teacher salaries, on many occasions. 
However, he also stressed that he favored aid for public schools 
only and was opposed to providing funds to parochial schools. As 
the second Catholic candidate for the Presidency in American history, 
Kennedy recognized the political necessity of explicitly expressing 
his views on the proper relationship between church and state. He 



^^ Ibid . . p. 395. 

26 

For excellent case stu<ty of this topic see Hugh Douglas 
Price, "Race, Religion and the Rules Committee: The Kennedy Aid-to- 

Education Bills," in Alan F« Westin, ed. , The Uses of Pow§r (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., I96I), pp. 1-71. Also see the 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac (Washington, D.C.: I961), pp. 210-23^. 



woe presented with an important opport\mity to respond to critics 
when he was invited to appear before the Ministerial Association of 
Eouston, Texas, to discuss the religious issue on September 12, i960. 

On that occasion he stated i 

I believe in ar America where the separation of church 
and state is absolute — where no Catholic prelate would tell 
the President (should he be Catholic) how to act, and no 
Protestant minister would tell his parishioners for whom to 
vote — where no church or church school is granted any public 
funds or poli';ical preferences .27 

His statements certainly did not satisfy all the reservations of 

all Protestants, but they did provide Catholics with additional evidence 

that John Kennedy as President would be obligated to maintain the status 

<luo CQ church->state relations. 

Following the election. President-elect Kennedy established 
Several advisory task forces to study certain substantive areas, 
including education. The Education Task Force Report was made public 
oci January 6, x96l. Included among the recommendations was a proposal 
to initiate a program of general federal support for elementary and 
secondary public schools which would entail general aid of $30 per 
year for each pupil in average daily attendance, an additional $20 
per child for states with personal income per student below TO per 
cent of the national average, and also an added $20 per pupil in the 
public schools of cities with a population over 300,000, In total 
the program would amount to about $1,5 billion, none of which would 
be available to non-public school students, 

27 

New York Times, September 13, i960, p, 22. 
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Needless to say the task force recommendations were not 
viewed with enthusiasm hy Catholic leaders. The proposed elemen- 
tary and secw.dary program was strongly attacked hy Cardinal Francis 
Spellman of New York City who declared in part: 

I believe and I state that these recommendations are 
unfair to most parents of the nation’s 6,800,000 parochial 
and private school children. Such legislation would discrim- 
inate against a multitude of America *r children because their 
parents choose to exercise their constitutional right to educate 
them in accordance with their religious beliefs. 

I cannot believe that Congress would enact a program of 
financial assistance and secondary education unless all children 
were granted equal educational privileges, regardless of the 
school they attend. 

By denying this measure of equality to church-related school 
children and their parents, the task force proposals are blatantly 
discriminating against them, depriving them of freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion.^® 

The Cardinal’s statement may have signalled rough going for 
President Kennedy’s education legislation, but it did not alter the 
latter’s announced position on the issue of aid to non-public schools. 



This became evident on February 20th when the President presented 
his special message on education to Congress. In it he recommended 
a three-year program of general federal assistance for public elementary 
and secondary classroom construction and teachers’ salaries 
which amounted to about half that proposed by the task force report o 
On the crucial question of parochial schools, he stated: 



York Tiroes . January 18, I 96 I, p. 1. This was not 
the first time that Cardinal Spellman became involved in a contro- 
versy over school aid. During the 19^9 congressional consideration 
of the Barden Bill, which excluded any aid for private schools. Cardinal 
Spell man and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt became involved in a well publicized 
conflict over the issue. A discuss of this dispute may be found in 
Seymotar Lochman, up. clt . 
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In accordance with the clear prohibition of the 
Constituti^.^y no elementary or secondary school funds are 
allocated for constructing church schools or paying church 
school teachers* salaries, and thus non-public school 
children are rightfully not counted in determining the 
funds each State will receive for its public schools. 29 

Reaction to the President's message was predictable; a 
spokesman for Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State approved the President's stancei ”We congratulate 
the President for declaring that direct Federal aid to church schools 
at the elementary and secondary levels is unconstitutional. " Catholic 
leaders, of course, viewed the situation much differently. On March 
1st, Archbishop Karl J. Atter, Chairman of the Administrative Board 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, indicated the position 
of the Catholic hierarchy in the following manner: 

1. The question of whether or not there ought to be 
i^ederal aid is a Judgement to be based on objective economic 
facts connected with the schools of the country and conse- 
quently Catholics are free to take a position in accordance 
with the facts. 

2. In the event that there is Federal aid to education 
we are deeply convinced that in justice Catholic school 
children should be given the right to participate. 

3«> Respecting the form of participation, we hold it to 
be strictly within the framework of the Constitution that 
long-term, low-interest loans to private institutions could 
be part of the Federal aid program. It is proposed, therefore, 
than an effort be made to have an amendment to this effect 
attached to the bill. 

U. In the event that a Federal aid program is enacted 
which excludes children in private schools, these children 
will be victin^s of discriminatory legislation. There will 
be no alternative but to oppose such discrimination.^^ 

The conclijding sentence: implied rather clearly that if 
Congress refused to authorize the suggested loans to parochial schools. 



29 h6w York Times. February 21, I 96 I, p^ 1 . 
3 0 n 3 w York Times. March 3, 196l,p. 18, 
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the bishops vould seek to defeat the entire federal aid program. 

The adoption of such a posture, to put it mildly, discoiurages 
consensus building, a quality which the movement for federal aid 
to education has clearly lacked. The religious controversy surround- 
ing the 1961 legislation is a good example of why this has been so. 

It is evident from, the above l^hat the lines of conflict 
concerning school aid in I 96 I were drawn well before the respective 
House and Senate committees began deliberations on the proposed 
legislation. In fact, the hearings did little to alter the sit\jiation. 
On the third day of the Senate hearings, March Hth, the case against 
parochial school aid, in the form of low-interest loans or any other 
manner, was forcefully delivered by spokesmen representing the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affai:rs, the American Jewish Congress, and 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State. C. Stanley Lowell, associate director of the latter organiza- 
tion, presented the most vigorous opposition by reading from an 
editorial published by the Christian Century , a leading Protestant 
publication. 

Cardinal Spellman has not changed his mind. His aim 
is still to compel Protestants, Jews, and others to support 
a wholly controlled function of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The compulsion lies in the use of taxing powers of the 
Federal government to raise funds for Catholic schools. He 
has given us, fair warning, so he should have our answer. 

American Protestants will never pay taxes to support Catholic 
schools. We will oppose enactment of laws which require such 
payments. If Congress is pre'ssui'ed into enacting such laws, 
we will contest them i’^ the courts. If the soiarts reverse 
themselves and declare .^uch laws constitutional, we will still 
refuse to pay these taxes, paying whatever price is necessary 
to preserve religious liberty in a pluralistic society."^ 



^ ^Publlc School Assistance Act of 19^1 » P« ^89* It is inter- 
esting to compare the tone of this statement with statements made in 
the same periodical d\u*in,^ I 963 . For somewhat milder statements see the 
issues of the Christiain Century for February 17, 1965; February 2U, I 965 
and March 2U, 1965. 
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Two days later Cardinal Spellman, in reapcnse to inquiries 
concerning 'Vhetiyu^r [he] desired to modify or clarify [his] views 
in light of recent developments," issued an additional statement 
from his New York Office. The Cardinal made it plain that he was 
"still opposed to any program of Federal aid that would penalise a 
multitude of America's children" because their parents choose to enroll 
them in parochial schools. He commended President Kennedy for his 
interest in education and equitable proposals in the field of higher 
education, out; ne maintained "the administration's proposal in the 
field of elementary and secondary schools is not fair and equitable." 
The Cardinal concluded that: 

Since equitable alternatives are available, the enact- 
ment of a program of Federal aid for the children of our 
Nation that would exclude those attending private and church- 
related schools would be a great injustice. 32 

The testimony by the representative of the N.C.W.C., Monsignor 
Kockwalt, was simil ar in tone. After reviewing the extent of the 
parochial school system in the nation and its complementary role 
and similar problems related to the public school system, the Monsignor 
presented the we3J,— known case for aid to non— public schools. He posed 
the question, "Vftiat can be done for the private schools and in parti- 
cular the parochial school?" He provided the follovring answer: 

We have the coui'sgeous example of Government aid to 
our colleges without discrimination. I-y petition today 
points up the need to grant simileir assistance to the 
elementary and secondary schools by way of long-term, low- 
interest rate loans , with the interest rate computed on an 
annual basis. To grant Federal assistance to only part of 
the American educational effort is to deny to the other parts 

^ New York Times. March l4, 1961, p. 21. 
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the chfioice to grow. In fact* it hinders parents in that 
free choice of education which is essentially theirs. -^3 

Senator Morse t Chairaan of the Senate Cocaaittee, cosnended 
the Monsignor on his statement and then made a suggestion which added 
the possibility, although not great, of working out a compromise on 
the whole issue. He suggested the creation of a task force con 2 >osed 
of Senators and Representatives of both parties which would attenpt 
to determine the best procedural course to pursue in regard to handling 
the issue of aid to parochial schools. *'They can at least give us 
the recommendation as to whether or not separate legislation should 
be submitted in handling this matter." 

In response, Monsignor Hockwalt pointed out the obvious 
reservation from the Catholic perspective. He stated: 

I have a feeling that one measure would pass in this 
Congress, the Federal aid as such. I have a feeling that 
a second measure, which woxxld provide for our schools, 
wouldn’t have much of a chance. So I am being very frank 
with you. Therefore, it seems to us that our welfare should 
be considered in tandem with the ^^ministration bill in some 
fashion so that that can be done.”* 



This strategy of detaching the parochial school issue from the basic 
education bill became the key theme of subsequent developments. 

Much of the testimony before the House Committee was a 
repeat of what had transpired in the Senate and did little to modify 
the entrenched steuice of the major contenders, thus imderscoring the 
need for fresh ideas if the Kennedy bill was to be given a reasonable 
chance for passage. It was obvious that, the Administration’s initial 



^ %ublic School Assistance Act of 1961. p. 935. 
3 ^Ibid. . p. 937. 



atteapt to dismiss the whole question on grounds of constitutionality 
was ineffective and that some kind of alternate approach ims needed. 

Two stabs at resolving the situation were made in the 
following weeks. In the Senate, Senators Joseph S. Clark (D., Pa.) 
and Morse introduced a "Private School Construction Loan Act" which 
would authorize forty year loans, at a low interest rate, for non- 
public schools to construct classroom facilities. In the House, 
Representative Herbert Zelenko (D., N.Y.) introduced a bill which 
contained the Administration's public school program in addition to 
a proposal for grants to non-public schools for science, mathematics, 
and modem foreign langmges classrooms. (Under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 the government was authorized 

to lend funds to private schools for the purchase of equipment in these 
three fields.) 

Although reasonable attempts, neither bill approached the 
heart of the dilemma and both were consequently shelved. Parochial 
school proponents were still reluctant to endorse a separate bill 
and the Administration was still against including public school aid 
and parochial school assistance in the same bill. 

The Zelenko proposal was not acceptable due to the above, 
but it did suggest a possible path to compromise. Since many of 
the programs under the N.D.E.A. were due for extension in June, 1962, 
why .not tie the parochial school classroom loans in with the extension 
of N.D.E.A.? This would provide parochial school supporters a better 
chance of achieving their goals than they would have in a sepazate 
new bill and it would not threaten the fortune of the Kennedy legislation. 
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App&ren*bly , ‘this kind of thinking became attractive within 
Influential circles because on April 25 President Kennedy sent a message 
to Congress which formally re<|ue8ted the extension and expansion of 
the W.I^.E.A, Although the President did not explicitly mention 
adding loans for non-public schools to construct special classrooms ^ 
he did say that it would be appropriate for Congress to consider 
adding other proposals to his draft legislation. ^5 Q^^er words, 

if Congress wanted to amend the K.D.E.A. to include loans for parocnial 
school classrooms it appeared that the Administration would not object, 

April, then, the prospects of school aid legislation 
began to brighten. During the early weeks of I4ay the respective 
congressional committees reported the public school bill and on May 
l6, the Senate began debates. The bill passed the Senate on May 
25* 1961, as had others during the postwar period. The real challenge 

presented in the House which had passed only one general 
school aid bill since 1870, 

There is no doubt that the House presents a more hazardous 
journey for legi8l»'*’on than the Senate, Superimposed over such 
factors as the r€ ,*ve homogeneity of the constituency of many 
House members and the short term of office, both of which tend to 
restrict the capacity for compromise, are the structural characteristics 
of the House which make it necessary for legislation to pass through 

^^Hew York Times . April 27, I96I, p, 1, For a discussion 
or this strategy see Theodore Sorensen. Kennedy (Nev York: Homer 

i Row, 1965), pp. 359-362. 

36 

The House passed a bill in i960 which differed from the 
Senate version. The House Buies Committee failed to aixow a confer- 
ence and the bill died. This event is discussed in Chapter V, 
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tvo additional obatructions before enactoent. In the Senate a success" 
ful bill moves through four stages » The advocates of legislation 
must secure: first, consiittee hearings on the bill; second, comalttee 

sessions to discuss the bill; third, a positive report by the committee 
and finally, a favorable vote on the floor. However, in the Ho\ise, 
once a bill has been granted committee approval it miist also obtain 
a "rule" from the Comniittee on Rules which permits consideration of 
the bill on the House floor and establishes the conditions of debate « 

If a rule is granted, the bill is also subjected to debate and amend" 
ments by the "Committee of the Whole." In terms of membership the 
Committee of the Whole is identical with the House, but in operating 
procedures there are important differences-^the most crucial being 
that votes are not officially recorded on changes proposed for the 
pending legislation. Consequently, before a measure is considered 
on the floor of the House it may be altered considerably by action 
of the Committee of the Whole. 

After the public school bill was favorably reported by the 
House Comnittee on Education and Labor, the next step confronting 
its supporters was to get the Chairman of the Rules Committee, Howard 
£>mith (D. , Va. } , to schedule hearings on granting a rule. Then they 
would be faced with convincing at least ei^t of the fifteen members 
of the Rules Committee to vote for a rule on the bill. 

While maneuvering for a rule was being conducted, the Education 
and Labor subcommittees met Jointly on June 1 to begin hearings on 
amendments to the N.D.E.A. , including loans for special classrooms 
for non^public schools. It soon became evident, however, that the 
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Administration vas not particularly anxious to support aid to 
parochial schools, even in this form.^’^^ The Conmissior^r of ^ucation, 

Dr. Sterling McMurrin, did not take an official stand on the proposals 
fLp ii Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Ribicoff and the 
President were evasive on the issue. In addition, it became clear 
that the chances of the N.D.E.A. amendments (if approved by the 
Joint committee, and they eventually were) being given a rule were 
not good. It could be reasonably assumed that Chairman Smith and 
William Colmer (D., Miss.) would Join the five Republican members 
of the Rules Committee to oppose granting a rule. This meant that 
fill of the eight remaining members (all Democrats) would have to 
support the legislation. However, three were Southern ^tethodists 
who were reportedly under pressure to oppose parochial school aid. 

To complicate matters further, at least for the proponents 

of public school aid, committee members James Delaney (D., K.Y.) 

and Thomas O'Neill (D., Mass.), both Catholics, announced that they 

would not 8upx>ort a rule for the Administration's school bill until 

the N.D.E.A. parochial school provisions were also ready for the 

floor. This threat become a reality on June 20 when Delaney and O'Neill 

Joined Smith and Colmer plus the five Republicans to support a motion 

that no hearings for a rule on the public school bill be held until the 

39 

parochial school bi31 was also before the Rules Committee. 

3’^This reluctance was not Jinrclated to Kennedy's thoughts 
of re-election in 196U. See Price, on . c it . , pp. 6I-6U, and Sorensen, 
op. cit . . pp. 361-365. 

^^The three members were Carl Elliott, (D., Ala.), Homer 
Thornberry (D., Tex.), and James W. Nimble (D. , Ark.). See Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac (Washington, D.C.: 196I), p. 2lU. 

^^ Congresdlonal Quarterly Weekly Report. June 23, 196l, p. 1032. 
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A week later the N.D.E.A. measiure was reported from coxnmlttee 
by a vote of nineteen to eleven. Its future prospects, however, did 
not appear promising. The minority views included in the report attacked 
the bill as a transparent effort to provide federal aid for non-public 
schools instead of a measure to improve the quality of N.D.E.A. 

Matters culminated on July 18. On that day the public 
school and N.D.E.A. bills were awaiting rules, as was the President's 
aid to higher education bill. A few days earlier Congressman Delaney 
esqpressed the view that all three bills should be killed and a new 
"nondiscriminatory" measure be drafted to permit federal grants to 
parents of children attending public or noi-public schools. There- 
fore, it came as no great surprise when Delaney voted with Smith, 

Colmer, and the five Republicans of the Rules Committee to table 
all three education bills. The motion to reconsider the decision 
wan voted down by the same ei^t to seven ali gnme nt thus killing 
education legislation for 1961.^ 

The intensity of conflict surrounding the I96I school aid 
bills certainly did not appear at the time to improve the feasibility 
of enacting future aid to education legislation, 'me battle itself 
and the outcome seemed to only solidify the conflicting views of 
the major religious and non-religious groups involved. The I96I 
action pointed out the absolute necessity of resolving the church- 

^^ Congressional Qiiarterly Weekly Report. July 21, 1961, p. 

1270. It was possible, of course, to bring the legislation to the 
floor via one of the three procedures available for circumventing 
the Rules Committee: the use of a discharge petition, a "suspension 

of the rules," or the use of "calendar Wednesday." In fact, the 
Administration did take a last fling and presented a limited school 
construction bill via "calendar Wednesday." A roll call vote on 
whether to consider the bill was 2U2 opposed and only 170 in favor. 



s'ta'te ques'tlon if the proponents of federal aid for education were 
to realize their objective. For the supporters of school aid in 
1965 the devising of an acceptable formula to deal with this 
issue vould be a prerequisite for any earnest attempt to pass 
legislation. 



VII. The Nev Coalition 

The first indications concerning the kind of approach the 
Johnson Administration was planning to employ in terms of the church- 
state issue began to filter to the general public a few days before 
the President’s State of the Union Message, which was to be delivered 
on January U, 1965. 

A report in the New York Times on January 2 stated that 

Administration sources revealed that the President had some time in the 

past sounded out a number of Representatives and Senators on the 

religious question. He found the consensus was that a bill to provide 

general aid for teachers’ salaries and school construction limited 

to public schools would once again be stalled by those also advocating 

aid to parochial and private schools. In response to this finding 

(and no doubt the memory of the 196I action) , the Administration had 

reporliedly developed an educational proposal that woiild include 

assistance to private school students by utilizing the "shared-time" 

ccaicept, the provision of grants for the pvurchase of instructional 

material, and the establishment of community supplementary educational 

1*2 

centers open to all students. 

school aid effort of I96I had created such a high degree 
of conflict that the prop^ents of aid did not make another serious 
effort to push general, aid legislation again until 19b5. 

New York Times . January 2, I965, p. 1. 
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Although the President alluded publicly to his position 
on the church-state question in his State of the Union Message 
by stating "ve will aid public schools serving lov-income families 
and assist students in both public and private schools," it vas not 
until he delivered his education message to Congress on January 12 
that the means for aiding private school students were explicitly 
and officially outlined. From the message and the subsequent legis- 
lative draft of the Elementary and Secondaiy Education bill that was 
presented for congressional consideration, it became apparent that 
three of the titles included provisions for assisting both public 
and non-public school students. 

Under Title I, Financial Assistance to Educational Agencies 
for the Education of Children of Low- Income Families, grants would 
be allocated to school districts where 3 per cent of the elementary 
and secondary students, or a minimum of 100 children, were from 
families with annual incomes under $2,000. As indicated earlier, 
funds made available under this provision were to be utilized to 
develop programs to meet the special needs of educationally deprived 
children. In the process of establishing and executing prograiriS the 
local educational agency would be required to take into consideration 
the number of educationally deprived students attending private schools 
in the area and make provision for including special educational 
services and arrangements (such as dual enrollment, educational radio 
and television, and mobile educational services and equipment) in 
which such children could participate. The en^ihasis here waij on intro- 
ducing or increasing, depending on the history of the particular school 
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district, ”sbared-time" educational experiences in which both 
public and private school children wouxd he involved. 

Title II, School Library Resources, Textbooks, and Other 
Instructional Materials, would authorize a five-year program to 
make available for the use of school children library resources 
and other instructional material, including textbooks, to improve 
educational quality in the schools. Although the materials pm'chased 
with federal funds could not be used for sectarian instruction or i eligious 
worship, they would be provided "for the use of children and teachers 
in public and private elementary and secondary schools." The materials 
to be made available under this provision for use by private school 
students would be required to be the same as those used or approved 
for use in the public schools of the state. In the event that no state 
agency was legally authorized to distribute the provided materials 
to non'--public schools, the Federal Commissioner of Education would 
arrange for direct provision of the material and pay the cost out 
of that state ®s allotment. 

Private and parochial school students would also benefit 
from the provisions of Title III, Supplementary Educational Centers 

I 

and Services. This title would establish a five-year program to 
provide 

vitally . needed educational services not available in 
sufficient quantity or quality, and to stimulate and 
assist in the development and establishment of exem- 
plary elementary and secondary school educational programs 
to serve as models for regular school programs. 

Under this title a variety of services could be provided, such as: 

counseling, remedial instruction, and school health, physical education. 
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reoraaUon. psychological and social work services designed to aid 
individuals anter, remain in, or re-enter educational programs; aca- 
demic services and counseling for continuing adult education; specialized 
instruction and equipment for students interested in stue^ylng academic 
subjects which are not taught in the loral schools; and making avail- 
able modem educaUonal equipment and specially quaUfied persennel. 
Including artists and musicians, on a temporary basis to public and 
other nonprofit schools, organizations, and institutions, 

The planning of such programs would require the participation 
of state educational agencies, institutions of higher education, non- 
profit private schools, and public and nonprofit private agencies such 
as libraries, 'seums, musical and artistic organizations, educational 
radio and television, and other cultural and educational resources. 
Additionally, the programs must provide for participation by students 
em*oUed in nonprofit private schools. 

Although the President's program did not furnish direct funds 
for private and parochial schools (as the construction loans requested 
by Catholics in I96I would have), it did offer them participation in 
developing some of the programs and made it compulsoiy that non-public 
school students be given an opportunity to share in the educational 
materials and services provided under the relevant titles of the 
legislation. The vital quesUon, of course, centered on the extent 
to v*ich these arrangements were sufficient enough to at least parUally 
saUsfy the Catholic demand for equal treatment and at the sane time 



, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Elemontarv 

®9th Congress. 1st Fesslo^ 



did not vontura so beyond the separation of church- state principle 
that they would produce vigorous opposition on the part of other 
religious and nonreligious groups. 

A partial answer to this question was provided on the very 
day that the President delivered his education message, A s•!’a^ement 
issued by Monsignor Hockwalt indicated that the proposals had won 
qualified support from the Catholic hierarchy. Reacting to the 
message, the Monsignor said: 

The major purpose of the President's message is to ’^•aet 
the educational needs of the children This emphasis 
the child, the student, I applaud. Priority is given to 
children in areas of economic distress. This is as it should 
be. Improving educational opportunities in areas of proven 
need vdll best profit both the children and the Nation. I 
xrould urge, however, that consideration be given to other 
resources available in those areas; namely, the private non- 
profit schools. It should bo emphasized repeatedly that the 
beneficiaries of any aid program should be the children wiierever 
their wants are found. 

Of great significance is the fact that the President calls 
for cooperation between the Nation's public and private schools. 
I have always considered the public and private school systems 
of this country to be partners, not competitors in education. 

Our experience in many parts of the country proves the great 
benefit that such a partnership can be to the children in 
all schools. The administration's suggestion to^xtend that 
partnership poses a new challenge for educators. 

This was not a strong endorsemont of the President's attempt 
to resolve the issue, but surely the Catholics Could not d3. splay 
too much enthusiasm even if they were more pleased than indicated, 

A public expression of compromise, not victory, was essential if the 
possibility of repeating the I 96 I conflict was to be minimized. 



^* ^ew York Times . January 13* 1965* P* 21. 
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On tho same day of the President's message and Monsignor 
Hockwalt's statement, the National Education Association, an opponent 
of private school aid,^'^ issued a statement which approved tho Admin- 
istration's program as both realistic and "politically feasible" 
and pledged to seek widespread support throughout tho nation. The 
position of the N.E.A. was expressed by Robert E, McKay, Chairman of 
tho N.E.A.'s Legislative Commission, who commented: "Wo»re encouraged 

to beliove xro're on the threshold of a major breakthro in Federal 
support of education in this country." Asked about the church- state 

issue, McKay said he saw no violation of the traditional separation 

46 

of church and state in the President's program. 

Apparently, the timing and the substance of the simultaneous 
statements issued by those two influential groups v/ero not coincidental, 
Individtials who were involved with tho I 965 effort have indicated 
to this writer that the Administration (usually represented by Francis 
Keppel) conducted a series of individual and joint meetings with 
representatives of the National Catholic Welfare Council nd the 
National Education Association tho summer and fa”*,! of 1964 



'*5n.e.a. policy states that it seeks federal support of public 
education if it adheres to, among others, tho following principles: 
that expenditure of tho federal funds bo only for the purposes for 
tdiich the states and localities, under their constitutions and statutes, 
may expend their own public education funds (Title II violatos this 
principle); that tho legislation be consistent with tho constitutional 
provision respecting an establishment of religion and with the tradition 
of separation of church and state, N.E.A. Legislative Commission, 

Federkl Legislative Policy. 1Q6'^1966 (V/ashington, D.C.: N.E.A. , I 965 ,) p. 7, 

^* % 0 w York Times . January 13, 1965# P« 21. 
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to discuss "what kind of bill would b© acceptable to all the major 
parties." According to one interviewee, "this marked the first time 
that the Council began to communicate with the NEA." In view of 
the above statements and consequent enactment of the proposal, the 
communication between the two groups and the Administration was 
effective. Indeed, in reference to these meetings, one spokesman 
went so far as to state: "that by the tire the bill became public 

the real battle iwis alreactsT over." 

One battle may have been over this early, but if the history 
of the school aid movement contains a lesson it is that anything 
conceivable can happen to an education bill before it roaches its 
final destiny. If the Administration had successfully drafted a 
proposal which gained prior approval of both the N.C.W.C. and the 
N.E.A. , it was still confronted with the task of winning over, or 
at least neutralizing, some of the other major interest groups. 

Some opponents of school aid to non- public schools (in any 
form) warned immediately that all would not run smoothly for the 
1965 federal aid bill. Glonn L, Archer, Executive Director of the 
Protestants and Other Americans, commented that the program would 
"erode the United States tradition of separation of church and state. 
The plan seeks to slink under, around and about the constitutional 



^"^It is also imp«>rtant to not© that the American Federation 
of Teachers had reversed its position on aid to parochial schools. 

In November, 1964, the organization declared that it x^as in favor of 
federal support for children "in every educational situation," including 
private schools. New York Times . November 8, 1964, p, 42. 
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barrier against public subsidies to church schools."^ The reaction 
of other religious and secular groups -who wore potential opponents, 
such as the National Council of Churches, the Joirt Baptist, the 
Jewish groups, and the Chamber of Commerce, was unpublicized and 
probably v«>uld be expressed at the hearings idiich were due to begin 
before the House General Subcommittee on Education on January 22. 

On that day, backers of the Administration* s bill received 
additional support from an important center of power (at least 
relative to federal aid for education) td.thin the Congress. Repre- 
sentative James Delaney, the Roman Catholic legislator who ims instru- 
mental in blocking President Kenneth's education program in the Rules 
Committee during 1961, said in an interview that the "discriminatory" 
apnroach of the Kennedy proposals for aid limited to public schools 
had now been avoided by making "the child, not the school, the bu.e- 
ftciary of the program." Hovyever, Delaney also warned that should 
the House Education and Labor Com/oittee report a bill that failed to 
include any aid for parochial schools, he would "be against it."^ 

This announcement made the proponent task clear: they would have 

to advance the bill through the committee stage essentially in tact 
and resist amendments which woiild deplete parochial school assistance 
and consequently endanger blockage of the bill once again at the Rules 
junction of the legislative trek. 

Although the House hearings began on Friday, January 22, it 
was not until the following Monday that the first major interest group 

48 

Ibid .. January 13t 1965t P* 21. 

^Congressional Quarterly . February 5t 1965# p. 201. 
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expressed its official views on H.R. 2362 before a congressional 
''onnnitteo. Robert McKay, representing the 903,000 members of the 
N.S.A. , reaffirmed the organization* s announced support of the bill. 
McKay described the proposal as "realistic" and stated: "It gives 

a practicable basis for resolving some of the thorny controversies 
which have surrounded earlier efforts to provide Federal support of 
education."^ The witness enumerated the principles which guide 
N.E.A. policy on federal aid and then said: "The President's proposals 

do not, in uy opinion, violate those principles. In its approach and 
emphasis the program has the vAiolehearted support of the National 
Education Association." Representative Carl Perkins (D. , Ky.), chair- 
man of the subcommittee, asked: "Do you consider the dual enrollment 

as contemplated in Title I or any other provisions in this bill in 
violation of the constitutional provision for separation of church 
and state?" McKay answered, "Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the NEAmay I 
express the firm conviction that this program in no way violates the 
principle of separation of church and state." 

This latter statement was challenged by Representative Charles 
Coodell (R., N.Y.) on the gro\inds that McKay did not tmderstand the 
implications of the bill, 

Mr. GOODELL. That is fine. You made the point, but 

I am not suro you have read the bill. 

Have you read Title II? 

Mr. McKAY. I have road the bill from cover to cover. 

Mr, GOODELL. Do you understand tohat happens in states 

that bar aid to private schools under 
Title n? 
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House Committee on Education and Labor, Aid to Elementary 
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Mr, McKAY. 
Mr. GOCDELL. 



J4r. McKAY. 

Mr. GOODELL. 
Mr. McKAY. 

Mr. GOODELL. 



Perfectly. 

The aid will go directly to the private 
school for textbooks approved by the public 
school officials. 

That is not the way I read that provision, 
Mr. Goodell. 

IIow do you read it? 

I read it that the instructional material, 
the library books, the other materials will 
go to the child. 

We had testimony Just the other day from 
the Administration that it is not to the 
child, but it is to the school or to the 
libreury, How do you give a library book 
to the child? 



The issue at point in this exchange was not satisfactorily 

resolved; Representative Goodell maintained that private schools would 

be given direct aid and the N.E.A. official stressed the interpretation 

that aid would go to the child, not to the school. In fact, this 

emphasis on providing assistance to the student not the private 

school becomes, as will be indicated, the key theme that characterizes 

the position taken by several other principal groups which in the 

51 

past opposed school aid to non-public schools. 

After the N.E.A, stated and defended its position, Thursday, 
January 28, became the crucial day for the backers of school aid; 
testimony in the morning would be given by the major Protestant 
organizaticxis and the afternoon hearings would include a spokesman 
for the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Conceivably, this was 
the day that could "make or break" the school aid effort in 1965. 



^^he reasoning behind this principle may be traced to the case 
of Everson v. Board of Education . In this case a New Jersey law 
authorized school districts to pay transportation costs of children going 
to end fi'om all nonprofit schools, with the district reimbursing parents 
of children who use public transit. In a five-to-fo\ir decision, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the primary object of :he law was public safety, 
not assistance to private education, and it ti.erefore did not violate 
the First Amendment. This l:ias come to be known as the "child benefit" 
principle and was used repeatedly by groups in 1965 to Justify their 
position. 









Arthur Flenaidng, former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in the Elsenhower Administration, vas the first witness. 
Flemming appeared as a representative of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, an organization consisting of 31 member 
communions with a combined membership of over 40,000,000. Reacting 
to Title I, he said: "We believe that it is a basically sound proposal. 

We welcome it. Wo likewise welcome the inclusion of the ponding proposal 
of the concept of *dual school enrollment* or * shared time.*" Ke 
continued 1:^ stating: 

I should underline tno fact that our support is for a 
program iinder vhich the Federal Government helps public 
elementary and secondaiy schools to make some of their 
facilities and other resources available to students from 
private schools. A program for making Federal fhnds avail- 
to the private schools would bo opposed vigorously by 
mary of the member communions of the national council. As 
the general board stated in I96I: We oppose grants from 

Federal, State or local tax funds for non-public elementary 
and secondary school 

In reference to Titles II and HI, Flemming expressed approval 
on the grounds that th^ vrere “designed to give assistance to students 
as contrasted with assistance to private schools.” However, he suggested 
that the legislation be revised to insure that the resources made 
available under these provisions bo administered hy public authorities 
and be retained as public property to be loaned, not granted, to 
non— public schools. The over-all tone of Flemming’s testimony was 
reflected in his concluding remarks. He noted that the church- state 
issue “has boon one of the principal roacfijlocks standing in tlio wsy“ 
of federal aid and a “divisive factor in the life of our Nation." 



^^Ajd to Elementary and Secondary Education , pp. 736-764. 
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He esgpressed the hope 

that all concerned, both inside and outside of the Congress, 
will analyze 2362 with the end in view of doing every- 

thing possible to make it an instrument of reconciliation, 

I believe that it can be, I believe that President Johnson 
and his associates should be commended for providing us with 
this opportunity of approaching an old unsolved problem with 
a new spirit. 

This statement of general approval by the first in^iortant 
Protestant group representati\e to testify before the House Committee 
clearly added further support for the Administration's bill. Other 
Protestant organizations expressed additional backing for the legis- 
lation. 



Dr, C, Emanuel Carlson, Executive Director of the Baptist 

Joint Committee on Public Affairs, emphasized that the proposal was 

quite innovative and would require new thinking about many complex 

relationships. He noted that in the past education and welfare goals 

were often separated. He suggested, however, that the proposed bill 

brought these goals into closer context and reicarked "we ought not 

be distressed if we find that these two objectives fused into one 

involve some rethinking, some creative work that may take a while to 
53 

accomplish," In reference to the concept of dual enrollment, he 
commented: 

Dual enrollment, to our way of thinking can well be 
defended as the ri^t of all children to programs offered 
in the public schools, and in this instance to programs 
financed by Federal funds properly distributed through 
public channels to the public school districts and carried 
out in public facilities, 5^ 



^ 3lbid,, p, 771, 

^^ Ibid, . p, 772, 
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Dr. Carlson also suggested that the vocabulary of the bill bo 
refined to Indicate clearly vihere the ownership of matorials was 
retained. 

The representative of the National Lutheran Council, Dr. Philip 
A. Johnson, delivered a statement which, although not negative, was 
not nearly as positive as the two preceding statements. He stated: 

I believe I would reflect the judgment of the vast 
majority of our people in generally approving the signi- 
ficant new programs T'hich have been designed to assist 
Americans whose educational opportunities have been, or 
are, limited and inadequate. 

Hovrever, he also cautioned that; "It would be ironic if a laudable 
concern for improving the quality of education should, by stretching 
the pupil benefit theory to the limit, lead to the erosion of the 
public school ^stem."^5 

Dr. W. Astor Kirk, representing the Methodist Board of Social 
Concerns, indicated that although the legislative body of his church 
did not have an opportunity to consider the specific piece of legis- 
lation under review 

the general legislative bo(fy in Hay did express itself 
with respects to increasing and improving opportunities 
for educating the economically and socially deprived . . 

. • I iR3uld say that generally one would expect Methodists, 
or a good many Methodists, across the country, to support 

the objectives of this bill. 56 

The spokesman for the Executive Council of the Episcopal Church, 
the Reverend Richard U. Smith, presented the clearest example of a 



t P» 775» 
p. 777. 












definite shift in position by an organization on the issue of school 
aid. He pointed out that as recently as I9U9 the general convention 
of the Episcopal Church was "unalterably against the use of Federal or 
State funds for the support of private, parochial, or sectarian schools." 
The 1961 convention reaffirmed this position by a resolution which 
stated: " He solved, that we stand unalterably against the use of Federal 

funds for the support of private, parochial, or sectarian schools. 

However, in response to the "growing inquiry on several crucial 
issues of church^state relations" a commission was appointed six months 
after the 1961 convention to undertake a study of the issues. Its 
report was presented to and adopted by the general convention in October, 
1964. In part, the commission's report stated: 

The resolution of the I96I convention, expressing 
disapproval of Government support of church-related 
schools, should be amended and supplemented by a recogni- 
tion of the propriety of the inclusion of such schools 
■in various secular public welfare programs. These progroms 
include the provision of standard textbooks for students 
in all schools, the provision of equal bus transportation 5 
programs for training of teachers in secular subjects, health 
and lunch programs, grants for the conduct of research, and 
provision of scholarships and loans to college students. 

The final testimony of the morning was delivered by h.B. 

Sissel, representative of the United Presbyterian Church. His 
statement illustrated a refined alteration in the policy position 
of his organization on the question of federal aid to non-public 
schools. He noted that the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church proclaimed its view on the subject in 1950.. At that time 
it favored federal aid for elementary and secondary public education 

without subsidizing private and parochial schools. This action was 

#. 

5 

s 

^*^ Ibid. . p. 781. 
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reaffirmed in 1953» 195^» 1955» and 1956. After the les^islativo 



’’stalemate*’ of I 96 I, however, the question vras re-examined in 19^3 

and ©gain in 1964. Although still opposed to the use of public tax 

funds for direct aid to orivate or parochial schools, the general 

assembly stated in 1964 that it 

supports in principle a program of Federal aid to public 
schools system that would encourage shared-time arrange- 
ments to permit students enrolled in private or parochial 

schools to obtain a portion of their education in public , 

schools. ' 

Assessing the bill before the committee, Mr. Sissel commented: 

First, I am glad to see for the first time in many 
years a very real prospect for the enactment of a signi- 
ficant program of Federal aid to nublic schools. H.R. ' 

2362 represents a fantastically skillfiil break in the 1 

stalemate occasioned by the church- state dilemma in pre- 
vious legislative efforts. 

Second, "Uie use of the poverty-impacted area concept 
is a highly commendable device by which to match resources 
with need. Only the most callous can q’jdbble about tho , 

principle of basing the amount of aid on the degree and 

extent of need. j 

Third, the encouragement of shared time or dual enroll- 
ment arrangements (around idiich, it seems accurate to say, 
a growing Protestant consensus of suoport is fon'ing) pro- 
vides one of the more creative breakthrough^ s that oermits 
those v/ho differ on ideological grounds to cconerato on 

pragmatic accommodation to each other's difforonce. 1 

Fourth, the comuloxity, prolixity, and vagueness of 
this bill in some of its sections is not only distressing, 

but necessitates the raising of some very serious questions ; 

as to how it would be adrainxstered if passed in its present 

form.-5o 

The accumulative impact of the testimonies given daring the | 

morning session certainly disclosed further support for the Administration* s | 
hill among key Protestant organizations and represented a crucial 

i 

initial success in averWjig a head-on clash betiApeon religious groups 
over tho church-state dispute. The tone and substance of the statements 



%bld .. pp. 784-789. 
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ware clearly more moderate and comprondslng than had been the case 
daring the I96I hearings* The basic objections to the proposal 
centered on who would retain title to the materials made available 
under Title II and idio vrould control the centers established under 
Title HI of the legislation. The witnesses recommended that in 
both instances responsibility should reside with public educational 
agencies. 

This atmosphere of "reconciliation" continued into the 
afternoon session when i^onsignor Hockwalt appeared bofore the sub- 
committee members. The Monsignor repeated the statement ho issued 
on the day President Johnson delivered his education massage and 
continued by remarking: 

This statement was ganerally characterized as one of 
reserved approval and cautious optimism because, in my 
opinion, the administration's proposals offered a work- 
able comnromise in basing its provisions on the child, 
the welfare of the student .... Those who work ivith 
me share iry continuing optimism. We reserve our cautions, ’ 
however, since the legislative road ahead may be a long 
and difficult one with the provisions subject to change 
and amendments. 

In an apparent attempt to indicate that the Catholics were 
also willing to compromise on the issue it was pointed out that: 

The formula for participation quite obviously is not 
basod on equality of treatment nor does it pretend that 
it is. The formula suggested is obviously an accommoda- 
tion. In our mind this accommodation, as wo undorstand 
it to be stated in K R. 2362, presents a challenge which 
can be met. There are a number of reasons for looking 
expectantly to the outcome of the Perkins bill. 

Diplomatic consensus-building on the part of the religious 
organizations characterized the day's hearings which clearly promoted 
the chances of a proponent victory. However, the following day, 
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Friday, Januaiy 29, vas conq)icuous foi> the first! stsvng opposition 
to the bill from a major interest group and the introduction of out- 
ifard partisan conflict into the hearings* 

• / '• •• - The; pi*incipkl af toxTiobn witness Was I3r * Edgar Fuller, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council of Chief State ^School Officials.' This, 
organization is composed of the State commissioners and State supoxdji- 
tendents of education from the 50 States and Puerto Ric», Americap 
Samoa, Guam, the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands. Sr. Fuller 
explained that many of the chief state school offj.cors had not as 



yet responded to a questionnaire forwarded to th^ hy him; therefore, 

he was testifying on the basis of policies adopted in November, 1964, 

and on returns from a considerable number of officers. Relative to 

Title I ho stated; ”Prese/it indications are that the council and 

a substantial majori*iy of its individual members will support the 

• 1 

enactment.” Such was not the caso concerning Titles II and HI. H© 

asserted that Title H ’‘would use Federal funds, in the face of 

Federal constitutional uncertainty, to inverse most State constitu- 

tions, laws and policies in education . . • • Th© council’s policies 

* * • 



clearly oppose the use of tax-raised funds for non-public educational 
institutions Tdiethor granted d3,rectly or indirectiy. In reference 

to the provisions of Title HI he assorted; 

* 

Title m could not bo supported under the current 
policies of the council. The combination of broad Federal 
administrative discretion in the location, establishment, 
financing, and scope of operation of such centers and 
authority to choose among competing projects vest more 
Federal authority th^ is appropriate in education. ^9 



^ ^Ibld .. pp.m8.U22. 
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The basis for those opinions was chall^ged hy Representative 
John Brademas (D., Ind*) vho declared he was "profoundly suspicious 
of the integrity • • • of these polls.” Brademas. questioned the 
validity- of Fuliei?»s- testimony on the grounds that a- nin'e-pago letter 



preceding the questionnaire sent* to the state officers was "highly, 
parti sahf highly charged emotionally” and could' not px*oduce objective 



answers. Congressman Brademas quoted sections, of the lott« 3 r sent 
hy Mr. Fuller as stating; 



• The political situation here is not good for the states, 
“resident Johnson and the congressional majority have a 
mandate by the Federal electorate to overrule many State 
olec-tx>ratos LBradomas inserted: »I am not sure what the 

^stinction there is.* 3 on segregation t on rural emphasis 
in State aid ^sterns at the alleged expense. of the large 
cities* and as Goldwater attitudes ‘ generally on Federal aid ' 
and States rights. They see their Federal attitudes rapidly 
becoming more common in both State legislatures and in Con- 
gress through roapportionment. They are feeling their 
political oats, and there is much distrust of the States.®^ 

Fuller i*eplied that the information contained in the letter 



represented his own analysis and that the organization encouraged 
dissenters, to Tjhich Brademas rejoined: "Is it not possible you are 

the dissenter and that the balance of your members msLy take a differ- 
ent viewpoint?” 

After a series of exchanges between Fuller and Brademas. 
Representative Goodell interrupted by declaring: "The thing that 

bothers me is that the first time we get criticism there apparently 
Is resentment and an attempt to muzzle the witness." This accusation 
produced another long series of exchanges and shattered the rather 
serene atmosphere which had typified the first seven days of hearings. 



p. nWf. 



Criticism of H,R, 2362 nouiited during the last two days of 
testimony. On Monday, February 1, a spokesman for the Aaierican 
. Jewish Confess, Hoi^rd Mi, Sqjiadron, reaf firmed organizatijon.’ s', 
oommitment to federal aid for education but stated; “There are three 



aspects of H.R. 2362 which cause us grave' concern. Indeed* wo f^d 
ourselves opposed to the measure in its present form.“ This opposition 



was based on the following reasoning; (l) that the shared;^ time pro 
gram would provide a form of financial assistance and subsidy to • ~ 



parochial schools; (2) that there is ho deference bet'woon the grant 
of federal funds to sectarian schools .to purchase materials and the 
grant of such materials themselves— both are 'contrary to the princi«. 
pie of the separation of church and state; and (3) the establishment 



of centers under Title III must be under control of a public body 
“The idea of a partnership betwean church and state • , . is directly 
contrary to the entire philosophy of the first amendment,”^^ 

Leo Pfeffer. professor of constitutional law at long Island 
University, testified as an indi^dual with no organizational ties. 

He indicated that he did not detect any serious constitutional problem 
in Title I, but that the granting of funds for purchasing educational 
materials to be used in parochial schools and' for special educational 
centers could hot be constitutionally justified on the child»benefit 
theory basis because funds would be utilized to support religious schools, 

A representative of the American Civil Liberties Union, Lawrence 

> 

Spoiser, expressed the opinion that the Administration's bill as 
written ” could authorize the most dangerous subversion of the constitu- 



pp. 1531-1535. 
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As now written Titles II and III are cloer3^ unconstitutional.”^ 

I'ir. Speiser also suggested that provisions of tho bill might encourage 
the establishSieht of ‘ private segregated schools to avoid the BroW ' ' 
195^ decision. He proposed a number of amendments to the bill. In 
part,; these included a provision against segregation in the dual 
programs under. Title I; a deleting of the. section .permitting the 
Commissioner, of Education to proviae funds for educational materials 
for private schools in states whore no state agency xrould b© authoriizod 
to do so; a provision which would vest title to such material with a 
public agency; and an amendment that no administrative authority- 
over federally financed programs be given to any church or religious 
agency or institution. ' 

The final major group -to tes*tify before the House Subcommittee 
repeated several of the reservations concerning K,R, 2362 that irere 
expressed by the organizations discussed above. Speaking for the 
National Advisory Council of Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of .Church and State, Stanley LovroH read a statement 
approved at the I965 national conference of the organization. In part, 
the statement said: 



. . . current proposals for Federal aid to education should 
not vifilatd or circumvent this co-untry*s long-time tradition 
separation of church and state. Since those proposals 
23627 do provide for grants of aid in the form of 
funds, equipment and personnel for schools wholly ovjnsd and 
operated by churches, wo suggest and recommend that such 
features of o-therwiso commendable legislation be deleted. 
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Wo aso ask roconsidoration of those proposals ^ich vould 
contraveno State constitution^ provisions regarding church- 
state relataons.o3 “ 



In the objections to the education bill centered on' 

••• Titles il ahd HI, “Although- a few organisations criticized Title 1 " 
on t^e g^unds that' it would subsic^ze and encourage the proliferation 
of private Schools, the strongest and most per vistent protest dealt 



with public ownership and control pf instructionca materials and 
structures made available under Titles II and III and the by.passing • 
of state constitutions, where necessary, to prov:ldo educational material 
to private school students, Iii an effort to meet some of these objectives, 
the House Subcommittee amended the Administration draft bill to insure 



among othar things^ "Uiat-a public authority would retain title and 
administrative control over libraiy materials and textbooks purchased 
for students attmdijng non-public schools. Such material would be 
made, available on a loan basis only, rather than given, to private 
school pupils and teachers'. An additiohal amendment stipulated that 
the supplementary educational centers established to provide enriched 
educational opportunities for’ both public and non-public school 
students irould remain under control of public agencies.^^ 

The Subcommittee reported H,R, 2362 with amendments for full 
Coicmittee consideration on Fobrua’jcy 5 hy a vote of 6 to 0. Only the 
sia Democratic mexabers of the group voted for the measure as the three 
Republican members boycotted the meeting to protest the “hasty and 

^ ^Xbid .. p, 1762, 

6k 

House Committee on Education and Labor, Slorent.ar’/ and 
Secpndaiy Education Act of 1965 , 89th Congress. 1st Ses^n T1965). 
Report iio. 143, 









sui»rfieiar‘*delibfjration given the bill.. The full Committee on 
Education- and Labor considered the bill in executive sessions 
between Fobmaiy 25 and March'2. On the latter date it. ordered . 
the bill reported- with amendments on a . twenty- three to eight vote. 

Two Republicans, Representatives Odgen R. Reid (-1)1,1. ) and Alphonzo 
Bell (Calif.) voted with the twenty-one Democrats on the Committee 
. lio favor the report. . ‘ ■ 

ihe- hearings which, took, place before the Senate Subcommittoo 
on Education between January 22 and February 11 did not rove al any 
alterations in the alignment of the major interest groups. Consequently, 
the hearings before both congressional corjnittees indicated that those 
organizations sup}x>rting the Administration’s legislation included 
most of the long-time secular proponents of federal aid with the major 
exception of the Council of Chief State School Officers «idiich favored 
Title I but objected to sections of Titles II and III. In addition 
to these groups (^ch as S.B.A., A.F. of T., AFL-CIO, Americans for 
Democratic Action, etc.) the bill gained the general approval of both, 
the Catholic groups^^ and most of the principal Protestant organiza- 
tions plus a number of Je^d.sh groups. Tb© soctaiian opposition was* 
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The non- sectarian Citizens for Educational Freedom split 
with the Catholics by expressing reservations conooming the bill. 

^^The Jewish comirii^ity w’as seriously divided over the bill. 

Some groups, such as the National Society for debrew Day Schools, the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis, the American Jewish Committeo, the ivational 
Council of loung Israel, the Union of Orthodox Jotirish Congregations of 
America, Agudath Israel, and the Rabbinical Alliance of America fax'-ored 
the bill as a moasuro to support the grovrfing number of all-day Je;d.sh 
schools. They were opposed 'ey those organizational fearing the breakdown 
of church-state separation. Among the lattor iTere: the American Jewish 
Congress, the Jewish Labor Comndttoe, the Jewish War Veterans of the U.S. , 
the National Council of Jewish Wsmen, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregatloxilsts, and the United Synagogues of America. 
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led lay the American Jewijsh Congress plus a number of other Jewish 
organizations listed below and the Protestants and Other Americans, 



:• . : ’ , ocibed in .their rosistahqo. by th6 ■ American- .Civil Liberties *, 

Union, which also stressed the constitutional "weaknesses" of the .bill. 



. JJ^nterestingly, the groups vMch bpposed^ the legislation on ’ 

church- state grounds received virtually no support from other non- 
religious organization's • xdiich have traditionally opposed federal school 
aid on the basis of fiscal considerations, federal control, and .need. 
Such organizations as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the various State 
Chambers of Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Legion, the D,A.R,> , and the American Farm Bureau, simply 

• ** J ^ s * ^ #♦,* 

did not .take their Usual, active parts in opposing ' the school aid bill. 



Indeed, none of these groups testified on the bill in I965, Consequently, 
the handful of reUgious groups, the American Civil Liberties Union, 



■f f3» ers were the only major organizations 



overtly opposed to the legislation. Comparing this alignment to the 

f 

unique lineup of groups on the proponent side, including such strange ’ 
bedfellows as the xN.B.A., the National Catholic V/elfare Council, and 
the National Council of Churches, it is not unreasonable to su.ggest 
that during the I965 school aid deliberations the interest group pattern 
was characterized by the weakest opposition alliance facing the strongest 
proponent coalition of the postwar period. 



There appear to b9 several factors which help illuminate why 
the proponent coalition developed the way it did. Fundamentally, 

-^e responsible leaders in the Administration (particularly Secretary 
valobrozze, Is a Catholic, and Commissioner Keppel) apparently did 
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thoir homework. Not only did they consult xdth important groups 
soparatejly before drafting the bill to get a feel for what T/jould be 

• accootable, but they wore also ^ccessful in setting up discussions 

' *■ •■.'•■ .:•■ ■ " - '.•.•• ‘ - 
^ 0 ■ ■ f, t. , . . * _ - 

, . 

between groups* such as the N.S.A. and the NjC.V/.C*, who wore not 
' only on opposite sides of the issue in the "past, but did not oven 
communicate with each other. Further, the Administration managed 



to draft a bill in such a- manner, that t>M 1 o it -did not avoid conflict 



over- the church-state.- issue' completely, it did. off e.r ’enough private 
school assistance to gain the support of the Catholics and yet not 
tht; kind of aid which would force the Protestant gzviups into rigorous 
opposition. The stress on providing aid to the child and thus exj^anding 

* » jt . . , * 

the child-benefit theory, the use of dual enrollment programs, and 
shiared facilities, took advantage of the shift in Protestant thinking 
that 't-ra.s evidently taking |)laco bet^reen I96I and I965 as -was illustrated 
by 'the statements issued .at^ conferences and repeated in tno hearings. 

The drafters of the Admlriistration* s proposal wore astute enough to 
recognize the compromising potential of this shift and wise enough 
to incorporate its features into the draft legislation. 

Behind these explicit -factors concerning the new lineup on 
the church- state issue lingered the memory of the I96I conflict. 

In a sense, the I96I clash over private school aid may actually 
have been latently beneficial for the proponents of school aid if 
one considers the impact of its feedback on the politics surrounding 
the aid effort in 1965* Apparently, the debacle of I96I did not 
result in a termination of the federal aid effort for a long period 



to come as many close observers suggested; instead, it seems that it 



actually stiimilatad a new dotormination among several of the key- 
interest groups to soriously reconsider their positions and search 
for grounds of compromise rather than run the risk of- repeating . 

.the 196! incident. A‘ spokesman for one of the religious organiza- 
tions provides some support .for this suggestion. In an interview 
he coitimentedi 

. • No one. wanted another eyeball to .eyeball episode, 

like *6i— a repeat of that xcould .have meant -the end 
of Federal aid for a long time. Since neither side 
wanted to be responsible for such a development both; 
sides were wiH 3 .ng to look for ways to comproiraso. 

Beyond the reminder and feedback of the I96I religious strife 
over school aid were several other"factors which seem to have 
encouraged moderate reactions by the religious organizations to* the 
1965 proposal. Certainly the reform movement in Catholic Church 
initiated by Pope John and the’ consequent ecumenical council beginning 
in 1962 and the present ecumenical movement did much to improve relations 
between Catholics and other religious groups. Both Catholic and Pro- 
testant leaders xjere not disposed to have the newly developed 
"ecumenical spir 3 ,t" threatened by another bitter fight over federal 
aid to non-public schools. Additionally, the shift in public 
opinion among Protestants concerning federal aid to parochial schools, 
discu.ssod earlier, would also suggest that the Protestant leadership 
could more easily support an "indirect" form of non-public school 
assistance than it was able to in the past without risking a violent 
grass-roots reaction. 

'Ihe fact that th© Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
met in Inarch of I966 for the first time in 500 yeajps is indicative 
of the nox-r rapport between those religious groups and \hat another 
school aid fight might have done to threaten this rapport in the 
United States. 
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The Tact that the N.B.A. supported a proposal including 
aid to non-public schools requires further cbimnent. Spokesmen 

.. . ;fo.r the. I^.BsA* .raaintiiin -t^at 'the^.c^ not cornp^ndse their, princi- .. 

68 ’ 

pies in supporting the bill, but surely the provision in Title 

H ’rfiiiich allows the U.S. Commissioner of Education to' supply educa- 
tional material and textbooks directly to private school students 
if the state constitution’ of a state pi^hibits such action clearly 

violates the stated principle of' the U.E.A'* ’'that' expenditure of 
¥ 

9 

the Federal funds be only for the purpose for ■&jhich the states 
and localities, under thoij; constitutions and statutes, may expend 
their own public education funds,*' One can only infer from this 
apparent contradiction between slxiteiuent and behavior that the 
N.E.A. leadership, like the relevant relig:.ous organizations, had 
been reconsidering its positirn on non-public sqhool aid as a result 
of the 1961 episode. Unlike the religious groups, the public state- 
ments of the N.B.A... do not reveal a shift in their principles; 
however, after so many years of failure it apparently was decided 
that it was necossaiy to display flexibility and interpret principles 
more liberally at a time when it seemed that the long-sought victoiy 
^wDuld bo within grasp. 

Several explanations have been suggested to account’ for the ' 
lack of opposition by traditional opponents of federal school aidl 
One spokesman for a fiscally conservative organization stated the 
opinion that the lack of activity on the part of the U.S. Chamber of 



68 

See testimony of McKay: Aid to Elementaiv and Secondary 

gdueation . p. 236 , 
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Commerco peflectod a reaction to the 196^ Democratic landslide. The 
Chamber apparent 3 y felt that opposition would do little to block the 
bill given the overwhelming liberal Congress, thus th^ wore not willing 
to become involved in a "hopeless” battle. They did not want to dis- 
play, in face of the recent national mandate, an "image" of opposition 
for oppo £>ition * s sake. Additionally, it would bo bettor to reserve 
whatever po 3 .itical resources they had for use on an issue when success 
was more likely. 

Other intorsri'Qvroes suggested that while the above may partially 
explain the development an additional factor was operative. They 
suggested that the Chamber and other business groups may bo altering 
their stance on federal aid to education as it becomes increasingly 
apparent that the health of the econossy is not unrelated to the educational 
level of the population. This is particularly persuasive 'mQn aid 
is put in terms of assisting poverty-stricken youngsters to become 
employable in the society instead of wards of society. 

Tt xs proposed that this comoination of a new proponent coalition 
and a seriously xroakened opposition is one of the salient factors 
contributing to the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The lineup on the proponent side of the leading educational 
groups plus the Catholics and major Protestant organisations meant 
that more congressmen than in the past could assume that support for the 
bill existed in their district. With the Jewish groups split over the 
bill, only those congressmen from conservative Protestant districts w^ould 
have felt constrained to oppose the measure (assuming an interest group 
interpretatior). 
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Some commentators have suggested that given the liberal 
composition of the 89th Congzv^sst President Jolfinson could have proposed 
and the Congress would have enacted almost any kind of education bill. 
However, this tn*iter would argue that the Administration's success in 
bringing the Catholics into the proponent fold was certainly an essen- 
tial aspect of the mixture of factors which e;}Q>lains the eventual passage 
the legislation* Strong Catholic opposition would probably have been 
sufficient, in view of Delaney* s statement, to block the bill once again 
in the Rules Committee. .If a bill opposed by the Catholic organizations 
successfully circumvented the Rules Committee, it would have been 
confronted by th^a greatest number of Catholic representatives (9^^) to 
sit in the House* This fact in no small way mudihave been considered 
in drafting the education bill even if one assumes, no doubt correctly, 
that factors other than religion are important in influencing a congress- 
man* s' vote on school aid* Although it is likely that a majority of 



Catholic representatives would have voted for a "public school only" 

69 



bill, it is also conceivable that a dotormined minority of Catholic 
congressmen (perhaps lead by Speaker McCormack) may have formed the 
nucleus of a coalition that could have delayed, altered or possibly 
defeated the I965 education bill* Consequently, the support of the 
Catholic hierarchy was a crucial proponent success* 

Likewise, a bill that went too far in extending ^ si stance 
to parochial school students xaould probably have been opposed both 
by Protestant organizations and the N*E,A* Conceivably, such an alignment 



69 a. 



Sven in I96I 77 ^' of Roman Catholic representatives voted 
for the motion to consider the school aid bill that was brought to 
the House floor via Calandor Wednesday, including Delaney, 
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®ouXd h&vo broughi/ tho Chd^bor of Coamojr’co and othoz* long 1 «Xiro foos 
of school aid into active opposition. It is doubtful that a bill 
opposed by the latter groups ■j-rould have passed. 

In sum, mth the segregation issue essentially neutralized 
by the Civil Rights Act of 196 ^, the drafters of the school aid bill 
in 1965 were faced Td.th the task of constructing a proposal that would 
not inflame the church-state issue. Although not totally successful, 
the resulting group alignment would imply that the bill was indeed a 
"fantastically skillful break in the stalemate." 
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CHAPTER IV 



DEMAIJD ARTICULATORS; POLITICAL 
PARTIES AKD THE PRESIDENT 



The Party Role in Policy Making; 



In terms of the model of legislative change being utilized 
in this study, the discussion to this point has dealt with the cate- 
gories of circumstantial conditions, constituents, and interest groups. 
Each of these factors has been analyzed as a possible source of new 
legislative input and has been related, directly or indirectly, to 
the emergence of the new policy output under consideration. This 
chapter relates federal aid for education to two other principal 
pressures on legislators and the legislative system: political parties 

and the chief executive. 

Political parties perform a variety of functions in the American 
legislative process. To a large extent the parties, among other things, 
take the responsibility of organizing and providing the leadership of 
the legislature, establishing the rules for negotiation and decision- 
making, overseeing the activities of the executive branch, and providing 
the public, to some degree, with contrasting policy positions on national 
issues.^ One aspect of the party role in the legislative process is 

1 

William J. Keefe and Korris S. Ogul, The American Lef^islative 
Process; Congress and the States (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1964), p. 270 . The latter point, of course, has been the center of 
considerable discussion in the field of political science. See, for 
example; "Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System,” supplement to the 
American Political Science Review. Vol. XLIV (September, 1950); Austin 
Ranney, The Doctrine of Responsible Party Government (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 195^); and Stephen K. Bailey, The Condition of Our 
National Political Parties (New York: Fund for the Republic^ 1959 ) . 
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particularly important for purposes of this inv,estigation yet diffi- 
cult to assess. It is the extent to which legislative outputs are 
a function of party votes. In other words, how influential is party 
affiliation in explaining the voting behavior of congressional decision 
Bakers? !The obvious difficulty in answering this question concerns 
the isolation of the party influence on the individual fron other 
factors, a process which can only be accoraplished by inference. 

The subjective nature of this kind of analysis is suggested by one 
political scientist’s remark that "the ideal way to assess the nature 
and role of party influence would be to get a machine that would look 
into a person's mind as he was making it up and sort out and measure 
oil the various considerations that went into the final result," 

Lacking such access, political scientists have resorted to 
roll call analysis, which enables the investigator to determine the 
degree to which members of the same political party vote together on 
issues and the composition of deviating voting blocks. In an analysis 
of the proportion of party members voting in harmony during the various 
congressional sessions between 1921 and 19^8, Julius Turner found 
that "party pressure seems to be more effective than any other pressure 
on congressional voting, and is discernible on nearly nine-tenths of 
the roil calls examined," The saliency of party voting has also been 
pointed out by Lewis Froman who shows that for the years 1957 through 
1961 the proportion of roll call votes in both the Senate and House 

^Heil A, McDonald, The Study of Political Parties (New York; 
Doubleday and Company, 1955) ^ P« 70* 

‘'Julius Turner, Party and Constituency; Pressures on Congress 
(Baltinore: Johns Hopkins Press, 195l)t p. 23* 
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which had a majority of Democrats opposing a majority of Bepublicans 
was k2p 50, 42, 47, and 58 per cent, respectively,^ In sm, this 
model of policy making asserts that the most prominent factor affecting 
a legislator's voting behavior is his party affiliation. 

Within this framework legislative innovation xaay be brought about 
in two principal ways, (l) one or both of the major parties may assume 
a new policy posture on an issue j (2) the party ratios may be altered 
as a result of an election which produces a new party majority. The 
available evidence indicates that the latter possibility is applicable 
in this case. Consequently, the question is to what extent can the 
passage of the 1965 Education Act be related to the overwhelming 
Democratic landslide of 1964? Did the Democratic gain of 2 Senators 

it 

and 38 Representatives, giving the Democrats a plurality of 36 in 
the senate and 155 in the House, help or hindSr«- the chances of federal 
School aid in I 965 ? 

II • The Parties and Federal Aid for Education 
In order to treat this question it is necessary to compare the 
publicly announced stance (via national party platforms) of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties on Federal aid, the overt voting behavior 
of Democrats and Republicans on key roll call votes involving enlarged 
federal responsibilities in domestic affairs, and the preferences of 
Democrats and Republicans on past federal aid to education roll call 

^^«wis A, Froman, Conryessmen and Their Constituents 
(Chicago; Rand McNally and Company, 19^3) » p. 83, Also see Duncan * 
MacRae, Jr,, Dimensions of Congressional Votinp; (Berkeley: University 

of California ^ess, 1958) and David B* Ttuxnan, The Congressional 
Party (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939)* 



votes. Once these factors are examined an attempt is made to link 
this information to the Democratic majority in the 89th Congress and 
the passage of the I965 school aid bill. 

A review of party platforms in the postwar era reveals that 
the Democratic Party has consistently favored federal aid for education 
while the Republican Party has generally opposed such legislation, 
although the Republicans supported limited aid in 1556 and i960. 

The Republicans included no mention of the school aid issue 

in their 19^U platform, but the Democrats made their position clear 

by stating: ”We favor Federal aid to education administered by the 

states without interference by the Federal povernment,*’^ Four years 

later the Republicans once more avoided the issue by merely saying; 

”We favor equality of educational opportunity for all and the promo- 

6 

tion of education and educational facilities,” The Democrats 
expressed a much stronger stance on the issue and accented the partisan 
nature of the question. 

We advocate Federal aid for education administered by and 
under the control of the state, \lc vigorously support the 
authorization, which was so shockingly ignored by the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress 0 for the appropriation of $300 million 
as a beginning of Federal aid to the states to assist them 
in meeting the present educational needs. We insist upon 
the ri^t of every Americaa child to obtain a good education.^ 



^Kirk H. Porter ancC^nald B. Johnson. National Party Plat- 
181*0-1960 (Urbana: University of Illinoisl&lsBS 1961 ) , p. 

403* 

. p. Ii53. 
p. 1)33. 
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By 1952 the two parties had taken clearly opposing posi- 
tions on the issue of federal assistance for education. The Deino- 
cratic platform pledged "immediate consideration for those school 
systems which need further legislation to provide Federal aid for 
new school construction, teachers* sa 3 .aries and school maintenance 
and repairs," In contrast, the Republican platform stated: "The 
tradition of public education, tax-supported and free to all, is 
strong with our people. The responsibility for sustaining this system 

of popular education has always rested upon the local community and 

0 

the States. We subscribe fully to this principle." 

In 1956 the Republicans indicated a moderate alteration in 
their position. The Eisenhower Administration had proposed a limited 
school construction program and the platform pledged that the party 
would rsnew its efforts to enact a program based on sound principles 
of need and designed to encourage increased state and local efforts to 
build more classrooms." The Democrats re-emphasized their commitment 
• to federal aid by^ recommending a broad program: 

The resources of our States and localities are already 
strained to the limit.. Federal aid and action should be 
provided • • • to assist States and local ccmmunities to 
build schools, and to provide essential health and safety 
services for all school children; for better educational, 
health and welfare opportunities for children of raigratory 
workers; for training teachers of exceptional children; and 
for the training of teachers to meet the critical shortage 
in technical and scientific fields.^ 
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During the I96Q campaign the two parties again expressed 
conflicting views on the issue. The Republicans endorsed limited 
federal involvement in financing classroom construction only. Their 
platform stated: 

The Federal government should assist selectively in 
strengthening education , , , , Ve believe moreover that 
any large plan of Federal aid to education, such as direct 
contributions to or grants for teachers salaries can only 
lead ultimately to Federal domination and control of our 
schools, 

Senator John F, Kennedy, the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in i960, endeavored to make federal school aid a major election issue. 
He criticized the limited support given by President Eisenhower and 
attacked the Republican candidate Vice President Richard Ziixon, 
for backing a limited construction program and referring to federal 
aid for education as ”too extreme,” The Democratic' platform reviewed 
the natiure of the educational "crisis” existing in America and stated: 

Only the Federal Government is not doing its part. 

For eight years, measures for the relief of the education 
crisis have been held up by the oynica}. maneuvers of the 
Republican Party in Congress and the /Jhite House, We 
believe that America can meet its educational obligations 
only with generous Federal financial support,^ 

The 196U Presidential campaign was characterized by the vast 

differences in the ideological stance of the candidates and the parties, 

13 

The Republican convention was captxired and controlled by the more 



3-O lbid ,, p, 615. 

•^^^Dheodore C, Sorensen, Kennedy (New York: Harper and Row, 

196$ )• p. 200, 

^Porter, op, cit, » p, 590, 
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See Theodore H, White, T he I>fatking of the President, 196k 
(New York! Atheneum Publishers, 19^5}» Chapter T* 



conservative elements of the party whose leader. Senator Barry Gold- 
voter » promised to provide American voters with a real choice, not 
an echo, to select between two perspectives of American life. Among 
the election issues of nuclear arms control, civil rights, the "quality" 
of American life, and the Goldwater crusade against centralized govern- 
ment, the latter issue is most relevant to federal aid for education. 

Goldwater was a long-time critic of the ei^.panding role of the Federal 

1 

government and over the years had, among other things, denounced farm 
subsidies; advocated the abolition of Rural Electrification; and urged 
the selling of T.V.A, Speaking before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education in I 96 I, he expressed his views on federal aid for education. 

It is my strong belief that most of these proposals 
[education bills], including the bill, S, 1021, sponsored 
by the administration, are both unnecessary and unsound, 

I am convinced that they represent another long step in 
the direction of reducing our State and local governments 
to mere subordinate, administrative divisions of the central 
government in Washington, 

I wish to make it clear that I do not believe that we 
have an educational problem which recuirCs any form of Federal 
grant-in-aid program to the States,^^ 

In contrast to Goldwater, President Johnson, as the Democratic 
Party bearer, was a strong advocate of the positive role of the 
Federal government and, as will be indicated in the second section 
of this chapter, the strongest supporter of federal aid for education 
to occupy the White House, His platform pledged further and more 
comprehensive federal aid to supplement those programs enacted by 
the "Education Congress of 1963 .'*^^ 



ill 

Senate Coramitte.e on Labor and Public Welfare, ]^blic Schccl 
Assistance Act of 1961. 87 th Congress, 1st Session (I96l77 PP. 538-539. 

^5porter and Johnson, op, cit, (Supplement, 1964), p, 4, 
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This brief review of party statements illustrates quite 
clearly that at least at the verbal level the Democratic Party 
has been a more enthusiastic champion of federal school aid than 
the Republican Party, While Republicans have endorsed limited aid 
on occasion, the Democrats have consistently called for an expanded 
federal financial commitment to education. Further, the ideological 
gap between the parties on this issue, and others, was probably 
the greatest it has been in recent years during the 196 U caxapaign. 

This gap and the subsequent election outcome would suggest that the 
impressive Democratic victory in 196i^ undoubtedly increased the 
possibilities of enacting a federal aid for education program. 

However, it is common knowledge that .party platforias are at best 
a rough index to actual political behavior; 'therefore, an assessment 
of the party dimension in this st\idy requires an examination of 
concrete action if credence is to be granted to the platform statements. 
Party policy differences may be identified in a more empirical 
manner through the analysis of particular roll call votes, Coofyegsional 

Quarterly , for example, has utilized key roll call votes. on such 

*•# 

issues as area redevelopments tenporary unemployment compensation, 

t 

aid for education, housing, public power, manpower retraining, standby 
public works, and Social Seciarity medicare to indicate the extent to 
which Democrats and Republicans vote for legislation which would tend 
to enlarge the Federal government’s domestic responsibilities. Since 
aid for education is a coirponent of this broader issue, it is worthwhile 
to note the differences which have been found, A glance at Table 13 ‘ 
shows that during the last three Congresses about 75 per cent of the 
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Democrats have voted for such legislation whereas a little less 
than 30 per cent of the Republicans have done so. 

TABLE 13 

PROPORTION OP DEM0CKAT3 AND REPUBLICANS VOTING 
TO ENLARGE FEDERAL ROLE: 1959-1964 



Both Chambers 


Senate 


House 


86th Congress (1959-60) 


/ 






Democrats 




74ji 


W 


Republicans 


19 


27 


■ ■ 17 


87 th Congress (I 961 - 62 ) 






•* 


Democrats 


75 


65 


78 


Republicans 


24 


26 


24 


88th Congress (1963-64) 








Democrats 


75 


79 


• 74 


Republicans 


40 


47 


40 


Mean 








Democrats 


75 


73 


75 


Republicans 


28 


33 


27 



Source: Congressional Quarterly Almanac . I960, 1962, and 1964. 



This finding, in conjunction with the party statements included above, 
adds support to the proposition that the eialarged Democratic majority 
in the 89th Congress resTilting from the 1964 election enhanced the 
possibility^ of enacting federal school aid legislation. 

Further support for this proposition may be derived from 
another set of statistics. An examination of roll call votes, by party 
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a.id l)xlX8 vliicli I’cacIigcl 1/h6 f*XoQX*8 oi* t>h6 "two coiig2*csciori£LX 
chojnbers since bhe end of World V/ar II reveals several facbors* The 
first obvious point made by Tablel4 is that in both the Senate and 
the House a majority of Democrats have voted for school aid legislation 
while, with the exception of Republican Senators in 19I+8 and 19U9, * 

a majority of Republicans have voted against the same proposals. 

It is also apparent from the table that the proportion of Democratic 
Senators approving education aid bills has been consistently higher 
than their counterparts in the House-- an average of 85 per cent of 
the Senators compered to 64 per cent of the Representatives. 

This fact, in part, explains why prior to 19o5 the Senate passed 
school aid bills on four occasions in the postwar period in contrast 
to the single instance (i960) a bill was approved in the House. 

Another point is deducible from the data included. A comparison 
of the relative proportions of party members voting for federal aid 
indicates that the issue has become increasingly partisan. An uncom- 
plicated index of partisanship, the difference between the percenx of 
Democrats and Republicans voting positively on the federal aid roll 




call votes referred to, shows that, the variance between Democratic 
and Republican support for federal aid has increased over the years; 
particularly in the House where Democratic approval has steadily grown 
and Republican support has decreased. > 

III* The Parties and the I963 Education Act 
The vote on the I965 Education Act was clearly in lir4e with 
these partisan trends. The measure was supported in both the Senate 
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TABLE lU 



proportion op democrats and republicans voting 

FOR FEDERAL AID; 191*8^1965 



Year 




Senate 






House 








Index 


Dem. 




Index 


191(8 


86.1J5 


61.1*^ 


2U.7% 


mm 






I9U9 

1956 


92.3 


6k.r 


27.6 


53 elf. 


38 . 7 JS 


Ih.kfa 


1957 


- 


mm 


- 


56.5 


1 * 1.0 


15.5 


i960 


77.8 


29.0 


U 8.8 


62.5 


32.1+ 


30.1 


1961 


77. 1( 


26.7 


50-»7 


66.7 


3.6 


63.1 


1965 


93.3 


56.3 


37.0 


60.0 


26.7 


, 53.3 


Mean 


85.3 


1*7.6 


37.7 


63.7 


28.5 


35.3 



Fenno, Jr?^IfetiorS Prank Munger and Richard 

cuses SyrL ~e~ ' Uxaversity^^es^^ 1962 ) ^^" For 

wirsir^isri^fstf 



and the House hy a larger proportion of Deaocrats than on any earlier 

voting occasion. Additionally, in the House 80 per cent of the Bei.o- 

crats approved the hill idiile only 27 per cent of the Hepublicans 

supported it. In the Senate the .difference was snaller, hut the 

overwheidng proportion (^3 per cent) of Ces.ocrats cast their vote 

for the proposal while a little over half (56 per cent) of the Republican 
Sexu.tors did likewise. 

This combination of factors indicates the importance of parti- 
sanship as it relates to the outccoe of school aid legislation. Given 
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the Senoeratic Party comnltsient to edusatioa aid and the voting 
behavior of Senocrats and Republicans on the 1965 bill, it becomes 
apparent that the Democratic victory in the 1964 congressional elections, 
particxiLarly in the House vhere the Democrats, experienced a net gain 
of 38 seats, Vas one of the hey factors in the eventual passage of the 
1965 Act. Indeed,, every one of the forty-eight newly elected Demo- 
crats in the House who filled a seat formerly held by a Republican 

16 

voted for the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of I965. An 

equally interesting statistic is illustrated in Tablel^ which shows 

* 

that of the 201 non-Southern Democrats voting on the bill 197 supported 
it while a mere 4 opposed. This margin meant that the proponents, needed 
onl^ 21 votes gathered from Southern Democrats and/or Republicans to 
enact the measure in the House, vhere Majorities for federal aid have 
been most difficult to realize. 

TABLE 19 

PARTY VOTE ON EDUCATION ACT OF I965 



Senate 



.House 





Yea 


Waji 


Yea 




Non-Southern Democrats 


4o 


0 


197 


4 


Southern Democrats 


15 


4 


31 


53 


Total Democrats 


(55) 


(4) 


(228) 


(57) 


Republicans 


18 


14 


35 


96 


Total 


73 


18 


263 


153 



Source; CoE^uted from Congressional Quarterly V7eekly Report, 
April 2, 1965, pp. 600-601 and April 16, 1965, p. 691. 



^^CoBqmted from Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report. January 
16, 1965, pp. 16-17 and April 2, 1965, pp. 600-601. 
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The above evidence all points to the conclusion that the 

Vi 

Dexaocratic victory in 1964 presented the Adsiinistration with an 
unusual opportunity to enact a federal school aid program. The 
gain of two Democratic Senators reaffirmed the already, existing 
liberal majority in the Senate while the increase in the House resvilted 
in the largest number of Democratic Representatives (29^) and the 

Htft. -L-*' 

greatest Democratic plurality (1^5) since the days of the New Deal. 

/ 

With this advantage the task confronting the Administration forces 
was the drafting of a bill that would not split the Democratic majority 
over such perennial issues as segregation^ religion » and the alloca- 
tion of funds. 

As Table 15 above illustrates, three-fourths of the Democratic 
Senators from Southern States voted for the bill whereas in the House 
a majority of the Southern Representatives opposed the measure. Tlie 
Southern response in the Senate versus the House inay be explained 
in part by the more heterogeneous constituency of even Southern 
Senators in contrast to the relative homogeneous constituency of 
Representatives. Beyond this point, the Southern vote in the House 
iir^lies that for many Southern Representatives the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 by no means settled the issue concerning federal aid and ^ 
segregated schools. Although the Brovm decision outlawed segregated 
schools and the recent civil ri^ts legislation has barred federal 
funds to s\ich schools, it is necessary to note that the South has 
successfully resisted large-scale desegregation of its educational 
facilities. In fact, only 2 per cent of the Negro students in the 
South are attending integrated schools. Consequently, it is under- 

17 - 
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standable that xoany Southern representatives perceived the Education 
Act of 196^ as another central government weapon which would be used 
to undermine the traditional Southern school system. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that this kind of relationship between federal aid 
• and federal control is what was disturbing Representative Howard 
Smith as he spoke on the House floor against the bill; 

Mr. Speaker, we apparently have come to the end of the 
road so far as local control over our education in public 
facilities is concerned. I abhor that. There is nothing 
dearer to the American home than the neighborhood school, 
where you have your PTA and your different organizations, 
and all take a vital interest in the school and have some 
control of it. I hate to see that tradition destroyed 
and that control removed from the little neighborhood in 
the county and located in the bureaucracy of Washington, 
but I think I see the handwriting on the wall. This is 
the great day that the bureaucrats in the Education Depart- 
ment have looked forward to and have fought for a good 
many years. 

However, in spite of the lingering of the racial question in 
the minds of some, the bill did receive enough Southern support so 
that the Democratic vote alone (228 to 57) was sufficient to pass 
the bill in the House and in the Senate as well (5^ to k). 

Another issue which contained the potential ingredients for 
splitting .the large Democratic maj.prity was, of course, the religious., 
question discussed in Chapter III. As was pointed out earlier, Rozrnn 
Catholics constituted the largest religious group in the 89th Congress 
(107)* Had an episode similar to the 196I religious conflict been 
repeated and Catholic schools excliaded from the legislation, it is 
conceivable, thou^ remote, that the Democratic Roman Catholics would 



^ ^Congressional Record. March 2U, I965, p. 5553 
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have defeated the proposal in the House* Such nn occurrence would 
he remote because there is little evidence to indicate that Catholic 
representatives would vote as a block a^^ainst a federal aid hill which 
excludes assistance to parochial schools. Ijideed, even the "''watered- 
down" public school bill which was brought- to the House floor in 
1961 via Calendar Wednesday was supported by 77 per cent of the 
Catholics in the House (see Table I6), This suggests that Catholic 
opposition to a particular aid bill would generally not be problematic 
for the proponents as a result of Catholics voting en r.asse on the 
floor. It is more likely that Catholic organizations could threaten 
a bill they opposed by exerting pressure at the corimittee level, 
particularly in the Rules Committee as was the case in I96I, or by 
encouraging sympathic representativesto establish a coalition with 
House members opposed to school aid on other grounds. The fact that 
Democratic Roman Catholic congressmen were satisfied with the 1965 
bill is evident from Delaney’s vote in the Rules Committee and the 
fact that only 3 opposed the bill while S 9 cast their vote for its 

Finally, one other issue embodied a latent possibility for 
dividing the Democratic block which was expected to sustain the 
legislaticxi. Republican opponents of the Administration’s bill 
presented the argument that the formula for Title I resulted in an 
"absurd distribution of funds” since the most affluent school districts 
in the nation who could well afford special educational services for 
their disadvantaged students would obtain federal assistance. They 
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VOTE OF mim CATHOLIC COI^GRESOI^EN ON SCHOOL 



AID HOLL CALL, I 96 I AJiD I 965 







1961 






1965 




House 


Tea 




Percent 

Yea 


Yea 


/? 

Nay 


Per coni 
Yea 


Democratic 

Catholics 


65 


7 


90$; 


70 


2 


90 % 


Republican 

Catholics 


2 


13 


13 


6 


7 


It 6 


Total 


67 


20 


77 


81* 


9 


90 


Senate 


Yea 


Hay 


Percent 

Yea 


Yea 


Nay 


Percenl 

Yea 


Democratic 

Catholics 


6 


3 


66% 


11 


1 


92^5 


Republican 

Catholics 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


50 


Total 


6 


k 


60 


' 12 


2 


86 



Source: Conrpiled from Cona:rcs35.on&l Quarterly Aliganac , 1961 

and 1969 * 



pointed out that the 10 wealthiest counties, containing abouw 32,000 

eligible children, would receive a total of $8,913,087 compared to 

$^, 507,149 which vfould be gii-anted to a sar.*ple of 10 poor counties 

19 

with a similar number of children. Supporters .of the Administration *s 
formula countered by asserting that the federal contribution to the 



19see the Minority Views in House Committee on Education and 
Labor, Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196$, 89 th Congress, 
1st SessibnV(l965), Report Ho* 143, PP* 70-71* 
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ten wealthy counties would amount to only 1*9 per cent of their 1962 
educational expenditures whereas the funds allocated to the poor 
counties would be equivalent to 34.2 per cent of their 1962 expend!-, 
turcs. They also argued that it was more costly to educate a student 
in tl^e North, particularly in xu’ban slums, than it was in the South. 

A # 

Congresswoman Edith Green (D., Ore.), a strong supporter of 
federal aid, found this response unconvincing. She noted that since 
the formula was tied to half the state’s per pupil expenditures it 
resulted in a distribution pattern which would give Mississippi $120 
and New Ywk $353 per ”poor”child. She inquired: ”... where is the 
Justice,- where’ is the equity 'in’ this, to give 'the State which has 
the highest or one of the highest per capita incomes the most money?” 

In support of an amendment she offered which would grant a straight 
$200 for eai 3 h child from a low-income family she stated: 

Mr. Chairman, I really am serious in saying to my liberal 
' colleagues, those of you who honestly and sincerely have been^^ 
terribly concerned about the events in Selma, concerned ac^b**"^^ 
events in Mississippi during the last 2 or 3 years: Are you 

really shedding crocidile tears? Are ve making pious state- 
ments about how awful things are a:id how we really want xo do 
something about it, and then, when we have a bill that is 
before the House, we do the very least for these States of 
any single' in the Nation? 

Representative Pepper respectively suggested that Mrs. Green 
had misunderstood the allocation principle underpinning the bill. He 



^^ Congressional Record^ ?4arch 24,' 1965, PP« 5560-5562. 
g ^Ibid. . p. 5778. 

22ibid.. p. 5779. 



stated: 



This bill is not desicned to bring the expenditure for 
all children in the elementary and secondary schools of 
America up to the same level • • • • It is to help the 
local community bring the educational expenditure for 
deprived children up to the level of the ordinary children 
• • • • That is vhat the gentlewoman overlooks. 

$ 

• / , 

Congressman 0 *Hara (D,, Mich.X warned against the ’’divide 

and conq.uer" possibility implicit in tampering with the formula. He 
claimed that: 

Many of those who are supporting this amendmont and who 
intend to vote for this amendment are doing so not with tne 
intention of supporting this bill if the amendment passes, 
but with the intention of opposing this bill regai'dless and 
they hope that others will join them if the change they 
advocate is agreed to ..... If we want this bill we had 
, better protect this formula.*^ 

This amendment was defeated by a vote of 136-202 as were 

several others which attempted to revise or delete the formula. In 

fact, the administration forces retained enough cohenion to beat 

back nineteen amendments so that the bill was passed essentially in 

25 

the form reported by the House Education and Labor Committee. 
Consequently, the large Democratic majority was not seriously split 
by any of the controversial issues which have traditionally complicated 
the proponent efi'ort. 

The account thus far has stressed the extent to which the 
shift in party ratios resulting from the 196U election, particvJLarly 
•in the House, was instrumental in promoting the passage of the 1965 



^ ^Ibid. . p. 5811. 

•^ ^Ibid .. p. 5813. 

^^The only floor amendment accepted was proposed by Robert 
Griffin (R., 24 ich.) which authorized the Commissioner of Education 
to appoint a ten-member advisory council to consult with concerning 
his functions under the Act. 



Education Act* However, a glance tack to Table 1 shows that the final 
House vote on school aid in I965 was not only due to increased support 

0 

among Democrats in the North (where most of the formerly held Republican 
districts were captured by the Democrats in I96U) but among Southern 
Democrats and Republicans as well. Consequently, variables 'other 
than party must be considered in anaiyalrfr ^^65 aid vote of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats. It is in this respect that the rationale 
\mderpinning the proposal plays a role in understanding the 19o5 voting 
pattern on federal school aid. The data suggest that the emphasis on 
aiding poverty stricken students in ;irban centers not only gained the 
overwheliaing support of Northern Democrats, but presumably was responsi- 
ble, in part, for the fact that a considerable number of Rei/abiicans 
and Southern Democrats reprecenting highly urban districts voted for 
the bill. 

* 

Relative to the Republican vote this raay be illustrated in 
two w’ays* First, an analysis of the number of House Republicans voting 
for the proposal by region of the country indicates that of the total 
35 yes votes cast by Republicans 22, or 63 per cent, were registered 
by Republicans from the most urbanized section of the country, the 
Northeast (see Table 17 )• Indeed, per cent (15 votes) of the total 
Republican yes votes were recorded by representatives from New York 
(8) and Pennsylvania (7), both highly urbanized states. 

This relationship between Republican yes votes and urbanism 
is denoted more specifically by Table 13 . It shows that when Republican 
districts are ©rouped according to the proportion of the popiiLation 
which is urban, the representatives from the highly urban districts 
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PHOPORTIOK OF REPUBLICANS VOTING FOR 
SCHOOL AID, BY PEi^CEKT UHEAl'i 
OF DISTRICT, 1965 



District: 

Percent 

Urban 


Total 

Districts 


Humber 
Voting Yes 
on School Aid 


Percent 
Voting: Yes 


High Urban 
(70-100)^) 


53 


22 


42?; 


Medium Urban 

UO-69"^) . 


68 


9. 


, 13 


Low Urban 
(0-39?) 


19 


h 


21 


7otal 


lUO 


35 


2% 



So'arce; Compiled f 2 *om U.S, Bureau of the Census, Concrressional 
District Data Book (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963) and Congrltssional Quarterly Weekly Report , April 2, 1965, PP* 

600 - 601 . 



As was noted earlier, the majority of Southern Democrats 
voted against the Education Act of 1965 (53“3l)» they did against 
the aid bills of i 960 ( 87 -O) and I 96 I (70-21). Consequently, the 31 
Southern Democrats in the House who did support the 1965 oiH constitute 
a deviant £proup amo]^.g their Southern colleagues. 

Although it is not possible to isolate tne factors which account 
for the behavior of each of these 31 Southern representatives, it is 
possible to note some group characteristics. For example, at least 
25 of the 31 may be considered, in terms of their roll call votes in 
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1965 ^ as "liberals" relative to other Southern Democrats in the 
House. This conclusion is based on the data included in Table 
19 which shows the frequency in which Southern Democrats voted for 
a larger federal role (as defined by Congressional Quarterly ) on 13 
occasions during the first session of the 89th Congress, The table 
illustrates that a total of 27 Southerns voted at least 70 per cent 
of the time (a minimum of 9 out pf 13) for legislation vrhich would 
enlarge the Federal government *s role. Included within this "liberal" 
group of 27 were 25 representatives who also voted for the Education 
Act of 1965 * In sun, a large majority (25 out of 31) of the Southern 
votes for school aid in I 965 were supplied by the more liberal Southern 
Democrats; those who would be most likely to vote in harmony with 
their Northern colleagues on an issue which included greater federal 
Involvement in the education function and disproportionate assistance 
to Negro students. 

Another characteristic of the group of Southern Democrats 
who voted for the bill is that about half of them represent highly 
urban districts. As Table 20 indicates, there were 20 Southern 
Congressional districts in I 965 where at least 70 per cent of the 
population lived in an urban area. Of the 20 representatives from 
these districts, 15 . (or 75 pe* cent) voted for school aid in I 965 
while only 30 and I 6 per cent of the representatives from the less 
\irbaniaed districts .supported the legislation. In other words, as 
was the case idth the Republicans who voted for school aid, the more 
xarban the congressional district the greater the possibility the 
representative backisd federal aid for education. 



Certainly the terns 
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SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC VOTES ON ROLL 
CALLS TO ENLARGE FEDERAL ROLE AND 
VOTE FOR SCHOOL AID, I 965 



Kumber of Votes 
to Enlarge 
Federal Role 

11-13 

9-10 

7-8 

5-6 

3-4 

0-2 

Total 



Number of S.D. *s 
In this Group 

18 
9 
9 

12 

19 
22 

89 



Number of S.D,*s 
in this 

Group and Voting 
For School Aid 

18 

7 

3 

1 

2 

0 

• 31 



Percent in Group 
and Voting 
For Sc'nool Aid 

100 % 

76 

33 

*• 

o. 

11 ■ 

0 

35 



Source: Compiled from Cong^ressional Quarter I.:/" Weekly Report « 

December 3^ 1965, pp. 2422-2423 and April 2, 1965, PP* 6 OO- 6 OI. 

of the 1965 bill played a role in attracting the votes of these 
Republicans and Southern Democrats from urban districts* 
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TABLE 20 



PROPORTION OP SOUTHltRN DEMOCRATS VOTING 
FOR SCHOOL AID, BY PERCENT URBAIi 
OF DISTRICT, 1965 



District: 
Percent Urban 


Total 

Districts 


Iliunbcr Voting 
Yes on Aid 


Percent 
Votinrr Yes 


High Urban 
(70-100J5) 


20 


15 


13% 


Medium Urban 

( 40— 69^ ) 


37 


11 


30 


Low Urban 
iO-39%) 


. 32 


5 


16 


Total 


89 


31 


33% 



Source: Coins^ilsd fron U*S* Bureau of "bhe Census & Ccnrref-si 
District Data Book (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Governrasnt Printing Off 
1963) aad Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports Anril 2, 1965, pp, 

600-601, 



IV, The A inorican id’osident as 
Legislative Initiatcr 

Inasmuch as the congressional component of the national 
Democratic Party did not initiate hut responded to the proposal 
as drafted the executive branch, it is necessary to examine the 
other major result- of the 1964 national election: the selection of 

Lyndon Johnson as President, V/hat hind of leadership, if indeed 
any, did he contribute to his party *s pledge to establish a program 
of federal assistance for education? 
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Chief of State, Chief Executive, Supreme Commaiider of the 
Armed Forces, Chief Diplomat, Voice of the People, World Leader, 

Chief of Party, and Chief Legislator are among the many well known 
roles or "hats” of the American President, It is important to 
note, however, as Richard Heustadt has pointed out, that the Presi- 
dent must wear all the hats at once since his behavior in any one 

27 

sphere has implications for all the others, A study of the Prcsi- 
daacy per se would no doubt emphasize the complex interrelationships 
among these roles; however, given the nat;ire of this investigation, 
this discussion will focus on the President as Chief Legislator, 
or put in the terms we have utilized as a source of legislative input, 

A variety of factors, including the emergence of /nerica as 
a world power, the growth of the Executive Branch, the communications 
revolution, and the industrialization and urbanization of American 
society have contributed to the expansion of the Presidential 
office far beyond the limits conceived by the authors of the Consti- 
tution, For example, alll the Constitution states on the President's 
legislative role is that he "shall from time to time give the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shaill ;Judge necessary and expedient , , • 

Yet in modern times the Executive has become the primary initiator 
of most major bills, Rossiter has suggested that this development 



^^Clinton Rossiter, The American Presidency (IJew York: 
The Hew American Library, 195^) > Chapter I. 



^"^Richard Heustadt, Presidential Power (llew York; The Hew 
American Library, I960), Preface, VIII, 



2%or a discussion of these factors see Nelson Polsby, 
Congress and the Presidency (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 

1964), pp» 12-14, 
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is basically due to the increased ”coBg?lexity of the problems” 
confronting the nation. He continues by asserting that: 

The President alone is in a political, constitutional, 
and practical position to provide such leadership, and he is 
therefore expected, within the lirats of constitutional and 
political propriety, to guide Congress in much of its. law- 
making activity. ^9 

This dimension of Presidential functions requires, aiiong other things, 
the making of decisions concerning legislative priorities. Given 
the limits of time and energy, the President is faced with the task 
of deciding which problems among the vast ai*ray existing in the nation 
end the world he will attempt to treat and which of his proposals 
are most vital, requiring his utmost attention. 

The linkage between this perennial problem of priorities 
and federal school aid is suggested by one student of the aid movement 
who concludes his analysis by constructing an ideal pattern that must 
mesh together if a federal aid bill is to be realised. The primary 
ingredient of this formula is a President who is more than merely 
in favor of federal aid for education, "the President would have 
to be for it in a broad and comprehensive way, and feverishly enough 
to give it a top priority in his To what extent has 

school aid received this kind of attention; how willing have postvai* 
Presidents been to lend substantial amounts of prestige and persuasion 
to the cause of federal aid to education? More specifically, how 
does President Johnson* s commitment to federal school aid compare to 

^ ^The /jr.erican Presidency , p. 19® 

^^Robert Bendiner, Obstacle Course on Canitol Kill (Hew 
York: McGraw Hill Book Conq)any» 19^4), p. 192 « 
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that of other Presidents and what was his part, in the proponent 
victory of 1965 ? 

A consideration of comparative. Presidential views on and 
attention to school aid plus presidential ability to influence Congress 
is necessary to fashion adequate answers to these questions, 'ihe 
latter, of course, is easier said than done. Although atteii^pts have 
been made to coiopare and rank the effectiveness of Presidents, one 
must recognise that the multitude of variables involved, zsakes such 
Oomparisons only sugge.stive. 



V. Postwar Presidents and Federal 
Aid for Education — — — — 

President Truman, as noted earlier, was elected on a plat- 
form which endorsed federal aid for education and he made it part of 
his "Fair Deal” program which was presented to the 6lst Congress. 

In his State of the Union I4essage of 19^9 he stated: 

We are not yet assuring all the children of our nation 
the opportunity of receiving the basic education which is 
necessary to a strong democracy .... I cannot repeat 
too strongly xay desire for prompt federal financial aid to 
the states to help them operate and maintain their school 
systems . ^ 

Although a school aid bill did pass the Senate during that year, the 
House proposal launched a bitter controversy over parochial school aid 
that has only been matched by the 196 I conflict. Subcommittee chair- 
man Graham A. Barden (D., N.C.) introduced a bill authorising grants of 



a 

33-See, for example, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., Paths to the 
Present (New York: MacMillan Conqpany, 19^9), pp. 93-111 and Arthur 

M. Schlesinger, ”Our J^esidents: A Rating by Ti Historians,” New 

York Times- ?-;ap:agine . July 29, 19^2, p, 12. 



3 2pu~biie Papers of the Presidents of the United States, uv.rvy 
IW ^Washington, D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office , 

i 960 ), p. 5 . 
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$300 million annually, but restricted the aid to public schools. 

When the bill created a deadlock over aid to private schools at the 
full Committee level, the issue gained nation-vide attention as 
Cardinal Spellman and Mrs* Eleanor Roosevelt became involved in a 
public conflict over the dispute. 

Although President Truman did aot engage in a major effort 
to resolve the impasse, the intensity of the conflict malces it doubt- 
ful that action on his part would have settled the cuestion. Addi- 
tionally, other aspects of his domestic program, such as his compulsory 
health insurance plan, the establishment of a new executive Department 
of Health, Education, and Security, the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and abolishment of the poll tax, were all experiencing difficulties 
which meant his attention to school aid was necessarily limited. 
Consequently, although President Truman favored federal assistance, 
his difficulties with his overall domestic program and the heated 
religious conflict surrounding the aid issue during his term afforded 
him little opportunity to assume a leadership role relative to federal 
aid for education. 

A forecast of the fate awaiting federal aid under President 
Eisenhower was also revealed during the 19^9 action. As President 
of Columbia University, Dwight Eisenhower spnt a letter to the House 
Subcommittee on Education in which he expressed approval of federal 
school aid to only those areas where the tax-paying potential could 
not provide adequate education. It is significant that he also 



remarked: 
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I would flatly oppose any grant by the Federal Government 
to all states in the Union for educational purposes • • » . 
Unless we are careful even the great and necessary educational 
processes in our country will become yet another vehicle by 
which the believer in paternalism, if not outright socialism^^^^ 
will gain still additional power for the central government,-^'^ 

V/ith this conception of federal aid and the fact that he was 
elected on a platform which clearly opposed aid to education, it is 
not surprising tho/c President Sisenhcver was opposed to school aid 



during his first term. 



His reservations were e:j^ressed in his budget 



message of January 21, 195^ » when he stated: 



I do not undei’estiraate the difficulties facing the states 
and communities in attempting to solve the problems created 
by the great increase in the number of children of school 
age, the shortage of qualified teachers, and the overcrov’ding 
of classrooms • • • • At the same tine^ I do xiot accept the 
simply remedy of Federal intervention ,3*^ 

Among other things he advised a Vfnile House Conference to study 



educatior problems, particularly the question of federal involvement. 



before any congressional action was taken. 



Ihe VJhite. House Conference on Education began in :Covember, 



1955 » amidst charges that it was stacked by those who opposea x'ederal 
aid. Its eventual endorsement of school aid, however, muffled critics, 
Subsequently, the Eisenhower Administration modified its opposition 
toward aid and proposed a school construction bill in 1956, which 
unfortimately for the proponents, becaxne entangled with the segregatior 
issue and was defeated on the House floor, A year later a similar 



^^Quoted in Congressional Quarterly Service, Federal Role in 
Education (Washington, D,C, : 19o5), p» 19* 

^^ Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States , 

Dwight D, Eisenhower, 19^4 (Washington, D,C, ; U,S> Government Printing 
Office, I960) , pp, 151-152. 
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proposal was killed in the House by a vote of 208-203 (ill Republican 
voted against the bill while 77 voted for it) as both Republicans 
and Democrats charged President Eisenhower with providing less than 
enthusiastic backing for his own bill. One veteran supporter of 
education aid in the Senate simuoarized the sentiments at a later date 

r-' 

when he remarked: 

It was what the administration did— or didn’t do— that 
killed the legislation. The truth of the matter was that 
Eisenhower never wanted Federal aid. I think some of his 
friends on the golf course must have told him that it was 
creeping socialism. I really do. In 1957, the bill lost 
in the House by 5 votes. He could have had a bill. A few 
phone calls to members of Congress a 'This is the President 
of the United States calling Congressman so and so'— and 
he'd have gotten the votes. If he had called up Charlie 
Halleck and Joe Martin and said 'I want the votes,' he could 
have gotten them. The struggle would never have been as 
close as it was. He Just didn't want a bill. He did 
nothing and in that situation, inaction meant, 'No. 

Certainly it is clear that President Eisenhower was anything 
but "feverishly” in favor of federal aid; his original opposition 
to the policy and his general budgetary philosophy did not result 
in a strong Presidential effort to initiate such a program. 

President Kennedy presented a striking contrast; he made 
federal aid to education, as noted previously, one of the I960 cam- 

* . t- 

pai^ issues and a key item of his domestic program. Kis concern 
with the questiai is testified to by Theodore Sorensen who has 
written that education was "the one domestic subject that mattered 
most to John Kennedy . • • • Throu^out his campaign and throughout 
his Presidency, he devoted more time and talks to this single topic 
than to any other domestic issue. 



^^Qaoted in Munger and Femio, op.- cit .« p. Ik9, Also see 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac. 1997, p. 592. 

^ ^Kennedy (Mew York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1965), p. 358 
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President Kexmedy*s first education message to Congress 
reflected his coasnitment to school aid. In it he requested a program 
of $2.3 billion in grants for three years to be used for school 
construction and boosting teachers* salaries, loans to colleges of 
almost $2.8 biUion to be used over a five-year period for construction 

t 

purposes, and grants of $892 million for four-year federal college 
37 

scholarships. ' Ihe hitch, of course, was that none of the elementary 
and secondary school funds would be available to private schools. 

As the discussion in the preceding chapter pointed out, this provi- 
sion eventually spelled the doom of the Kennedy aid program. Although 
the ni^quest vas repeated in 1962, the intensity of the I96I fight 
discouraged both the Administration and congressional proponents from 

I 

making another major effort. 

There is little doubt that President Kennedy strongly favored 

1' * 

school aid, but his willingness to exert his fxill resources on Congress 
to enact a program has been questioned. Price has suggested that in 
the process of weiring the costs involved in the school fight against 

his total legislative pro^am the President "apparently decided to 

•> 

knuckle under on aid to education." His study of the 1961 school 
aid action led to the concliasion that: "The President was simply not 
prepared to Jeopardize his whole legislative program— and perhaps 
his chances for re-election— by a bitter fight to the death for 
aid to education."^® 

37 

Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States. John F. 
Kennedy. I961 (Washington. D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962) , 
pp. IO7-UO. 

I 

^ Hu^ Douglas Price, "Race, Religion, and the Rules Committee: 
The Kennedy Aid-to-Education Bills," in Alan Westin (ed. }, The Uses 
of Power (New York: Hareourt, Brace, and World, Inc«, 1962), p. 66. 









One night also add the observation that had Kennedy decided 
to do the opposite there was no guarantee that victory yould result. 
Indeed 2 given the President's campaign pledge on the question of 
private school aid, the fact that he was the first Catholic President, 
and the rigidity of the various groups on the issue, there apparently 
was little room, for Presidential manuverability that would have 
resolved the conflict. 

VI. President Lyndon Johnson 
end Federal School Aid 

The Democratic landslide of 1964 not only resulted in a more 
liberal Congress, but it returned to the V/hite House a President who, 
like his predecessor, enthusiastically endorsed an expanded federal 
role in the field of education. Prei’ddent Lyndon Johnson clearly 
made federal aid to education at all levels one of the paramount 
features of the "Great Society." He repeatedly emphasised that "every 
child must be encouraged to get as much education as he has the 
ability to take." In his State of the Union Message on January 4, 19o5» 
he designated educational goals to head the national agenda: "I pro- 

pose ve begin a program in education to insure every American child 
the fullest development of his mind and skills." His education message 
of January 12, 1965* reaffirmed this priority; 

Nothing matters more to the future of omt country; not 
our military preparedness, for armed might is worthless if 
we lack brainpower to build a world of peace; not our 
. prodvictive economy, for we cannot sustain ijrowth without 
trained manpower; not o\ir democratic system of government, 
for freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant .... 

[Therefore] ve must demand that dtit schools increase not 
only the quantity but the quality of America's education . 

• • • I urge that ve now push ahead with the No. 1 business 
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of the American people — the education of our youth in 
the preschools » elementary and secondary schools » and 
in the colleges and universities. 39 

With a more than two-to-one Democratic majority in Congress, 
President Johnson wasted little time in moving to convert these 
words into action. His desire to have the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of I 965 passed and his willingness to exert every 
available resource to do so have been commented on by friend and 
foe alike. One Administration official, for instance, who worked 
in both the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, commented on *■ , 

Johnson's keen interest in the matter in the following way: 

I don't know what other Presidents think and care 
about but this one really cares about education. With 
all due respect to Kennedy we never had the cooperation 
or pressure from the vrnite Hi^use like we've had 
with Johnson. He simply was determined to get this 
thing throng and everyone knew it. 

A representative of a major interest group which worked closely 

with the Administration on the bill also praised the Presid» 2 nt's 

intimate support: *'He supported it to the hilt. If a Ccngiressman 

wasn't going to vote for the bill, Johnson wanted to kiiow personally 

who he was and why he wasn't going to vote for it.” 

On the other hand, opponents of the measure claimed that 
President Johnson's manner of backing the proposal resulted in 
"railroading” the bill throng the legislative process and reducing 
the legislative branch of the national government to a "rubber stamp." 
These accusations stemmed in part from the fact that the President 
insisted that the bill be processed as quickly as possible and without 



39senate Committee on Labor and Public VJelfare, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965: Backpround Material with Related 
Presidential Recommendations . 89 th Congress, 1st Session (19i>5)» PP» 12-13* 
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jemviaiaa to reduce the possibility of repeating a serious religious 
dispute over the issue » To meet these demands committee chairmen 
in both chambers were called upon to hold hearings on Saturdays 
(almost unheard of early in a congressional session), amendments were 
strongly resisted by the proponents in committee executive meetings 
and on the floor, pl:us great pressure was put on the Senate to pass 
a bill exactly in the same formas the Ho\ise version to avert the 



need for a conference, thereby circumventing the House Rules Committee* 

The dissatisfaction aroused by these procedures, even among 
supporters of aid, was summarized by Senator Prouty (D., Vt«): 

The Constitution of the United States vests legislative 
power in the Senate and the House of Representatives* How, 
by decree of the President of the United States, the Senate 
is to be shorn of its equal share of that power* This im- 
portant and complex piece of legislation— on which your comm- 
ittee heard more than 90 witnesses whose testimony filled 
6 volumes and more than 3)200 pages— is to pass this body 
without a dot or comma changed; this by fiat from the Chief 
Executive * * • * 

The intent of the sponsor of this legislation— the Presi- 
dent of the Iftiited States— is that the Senate passively accept 
his decree and pass this bill in exactly the form voted upon 
by the other body * * * * 

Today may be the day when the Senate of the United States, 
alter 176 years of greatness, yields to the insistent demand 
of a Chief Executive ^ts right and duty to perform its true 
legislative function***® 



The fact that some may view President Johnson's role in the 
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proceedings as "presidential leadership" and others as "political 
arm-twisting" is a secondary point* The primary fact is that he 



pushed for federal sckiool aid li?> ; no other postwar President has and 



^ ^Congressiona l Record * April 7» 1965 » PP* TO 6 U- 7065 * Also 
see Reger^ A. Freeman |,"^How to Railroad a School Bill," National 
Review* 17:Ul9-U22, Maiy I 8 , 1965* and "Thr^ju^ the Back Door,^' 
Nation* 200:^3^) April 26, 1965* 
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he was successful* In terms of the Presidential dimensioa of the 
1969 school aid victory, vhy was this so; why is it that President 
Johnson succeeded when all other Presidents have witnessed the defeat 
of their school aid proposals? 

In addition to the factors discussed in previous chapters, 
there are several characteristics which are unique to President 
Johnson which help to answer this question* His legislative achieve*- 
ments in the field of education must be viewed in the conte:ct of 
his personal interest in this area, his huge victory and the Democratic 
Party landslide in the 1964 election, his overall legislative accosplish- 
ments, and his much heralded ability to understand and work with 
Congress* 

The positive congressional response to his programs is 
explained, in part, by the fact that Mr* Johnson was elected by 
a plurality of almost 16 million votes, the greatest Presidential 
margin in American history* Contrasted, for exaa^le, to President 
Kennedy's slight victory (see Table 21), this impressive mandate at 
the polls provided President Johnson with a significant lever in dealing 
with Congress* He could convincingly argue, as he did, that the 
public had clearly endorsed his policy orientations and he was responsi- 
ble as was the Congress for fulfilling the mandate. 

An equally important factor is that his personal sweep at 
the polls was also largely responsible for his party's gain in seats 
within the legislative branch* Surely the forty-eight. representatives 
who won formerly held Hepublican districts in the 1964 election were 
to some extent indebted to Johnson's “coattails'* and would be expected 
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TABI£ 21 

PLURALITY OF DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
SEATS AND PLURALITY OF PRESENTIAL VOTE, 

19^-196U 



Democratic Plurality Popular 

of Seats Vote 





House 


Senate 


President 


Plurality 


19 U 6 


92 


12 


Truman 


2,135,71(7 


1950 


36 


‘ 2 






1952 


-8 


1 


Eisenhower 


6,621,21(3 


1954 


29 


1 






1956 


33 


2 


Eisenhower 


9 , 567,720 


1958 


128 


30 






i 960 


89 


28 


Kennedy 


112,803 

• 


1962 * 


83 


36 






1964 


155- 


36 


Johnson 


15 , 952,085 



Source: Derived from Cwigress and the Nation (Congressional 

Quarterly, Inc*, 196^), pp. 63-66# 

Ul 

to support most of the President's legislative requests# As has 
already heen pointed out, this increased siargin of liberal Democratic 
representatives furnished the President vith a party advantage that 
certainly lubricated the congressional process for both his educational 
and non-education programs# In sum, this plurality in popular votes 



seventy-one Democratic freshmen supported the President 
on 89 pef cent of twelve key roll call votes identified by Congressional 
Quarterly end on 63 per cent of the sixty-six roll call votes held by 
August of 196 $ • Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report# August 27, 1969 » 
p. Xlk6. 
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and in party make-up of the legislature vas greater for Mr* Johnson 
than for any other postwar President cuad consequently made the oppor- 
tunity for enacting a federal school aid hill^ considering his great 
interest in doing so, unusually good* 

Although a large numerical majority in the legislature may 
present a President \dth the opportunity of fulfilling his agenda, 
it is not axiomatic that large majorities equal great legislative 
records* Members of the party with a considerable edge are apt to 
decide that their votes on a particularly sensitive question, such 
08 federal aid to education, are not vital* The argument that "the 
l^esident really needs you on this one" is much less effective than 
in the situation where the majority is narrow and every vote is crucied* 
Therefore, it is quite texopting for those in the majority to subordinate 
party loyalty when there is a conflict between Presidential wishes 
cuid eonstituency opinions or special Interest* A large majority carries 
with it the additional danger that the opposition party and the press ^ 
will eventually stress the argument that the President is dictating to 
the legislature* A continuous repetition of this "rubber stamp" 
accusation may pressure members of the majority to rebuff the President 
in order to maintain congressional independence and prerogatives. 

Both of these hazards were conflronted by President Johnson 
during the first session of the 89th Congress, but as the data included 
in Table 22 indicate, he was extremely successful in overcoming them* 

It points .out that of the k69 proposals he submitted to the Congress 
321 or 66*^ per cent were approved, an all-time high since such scores 
have been systematically kept* Obviously, there are several pitfalls 
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FRESIDEHTIAL LEGISLATIVE SCORES: 19^3-19^$ 





Proposals 

Submitted 


Approved by 
Congress 


Approval 

Score 


193k (Eiietihower) 


. 232 


150 


6 k.^% 


1955 


207 


96 


1 ) 8.3 


1956 


223 


103 


1 ) 5.7 


195 T 


206 


76 


36.9 


1958 


23U 


ilO 


1 ) 7.0 


1959 


233 


93 


1)0.8 


1980 


183 


56 


30.8 


1961 (Ketmedy) 


355 


CVJ 


1)8.1) 




298 


133 


kl ).6 


1963 


hOl 


109 


27.8 


198U (Johnson) 


217 


125 


57.8 


1989 


U69 


321 


88.1) 



Source: Congress i onal Quarterly Weekly Repor_t, NoVeiaber 19* 

196 $* p. 23 UI. 

in tailing comparative legislative 'boxscores too seriously. However, 
used vith caution they do provide at least a rough estimate of how 
well a President has done with his legislative program and how he 
compares with other Presidents* In such terms. President Johnson 
would have to rate highly not only for the proportion of proposals 
a]^roved hut for the number put for^bh for congressional consideration* 
In fact, if the number of proposals in Table 22 are broken down into 
those which Congressional Quarterly desiffiates as roll call votes which 
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"present clear-cut tests of support," then Johnson’s legislative 
success is the hifi^est attained by any President since that publica- 
tion began its Presidential support studies in 19^3* Of 27k such 
roll call votes in the first session of the 89th Congress, 93 per 
cent were approved. This proportion was five points higher than 
President Johnson's own 196 U score and exceeded the score of 87*1 

per cent made by President Kennedy in I 963 and 89 per cent achieved 

k2 

by ]^esident Eisenhower/ in 19^3, 

Certainly the fact of party majority was an important aspect 
of what has been referred to as "unquestionably one of the most glittering 
records of legislative accompli shxaent in history"^^ but as has already 
been suggested, the President must be particiilarly skillful in deal- 
ing with a Congress that is characterized by a large party majority. 

The fact that Lyndon Johnson has been proficient is attested to by 
the evidence included above and the reams of newspaper accounts which 
have utilized every conceivable adjective in describing his ability 
in handling the Presidential job. Few would disagree with the state- 
ment of one close observer of the Washington scene that Johnson 
is the most expert politician, the most artful accumulator and dispenser 

of power, and the most dominant personality to sit in the White House 

UU 

since Franklin Roosevelt." 

There are many personal factors which reportedly underpin 
President Johnson's ability to get his programs through Congress: his 



p. 2387. 



^%ee Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, llovember 26, 1965* 
^%ev York Times. September 5» 1965* p. 



**^Ton Wicker, "The Awesome Twosome," Hew York Times I»!affa 2 ine. 
January 30, I 966 , p. 6« 
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long experience in the Congress, his skill in accumulating power 
and astuteness in utilizing it, his ability to sense public opinion 
on an issue, his touch for great timing,' and on and on. One factor, 
however, is repeatedly emphasized in the more extensive accounts which 
deal with this topic: Mr. Johnson understands and appreciates tiie 

internal workings of Congress and has the greatest reservoir of 
informal congressional relations of any other recent President, and 
probably any President in Merican history. James Heston put it well 
vhea he wrote that President Johnson 



... accepts the Congressional system the way i-c is-- 
warts and all. Kennedy was in the Congress, Johnson 
is of it. He struggled to the top through the system 
and therefore thinks it*s all right. He is not a critic 
of the elders of the Congress but their companion. He 
has lived with them for 30 years, spoken for them in their 
elections, stood ut> with them at their family weddings 
and christenings and funerals; drunk whiskey with them 
in Mr. Sam Hayburn's 'board of education' hideaway in 
the House. 

Resident Johnson's part the passage of the 196^ Education 
Act zBUst be viewed as one thread and a key one, within this general 
picture of unprecedented Presidential influence. His great personal 
interest in education ( it is reported he would like to be known as 
the "Education President"), the party line-up, and his remarkable 
talent for dealing with Congress all favored the enactment of a school 
aid bill. Additionally, it is also important to note that Mr. Johnson, 



45 

Press Secretary, Bill Moyers, for example, claims that the 
President has "a great natural gift for knowing, feeling and sensing 
the mood of the American people .... I think he has antennae that 
give or take one or two degress, keeps him pretty closely attuned to 
the problems, moods and attitudes of the people y" Hew York Times. 
Novaaber 1, 1965, p. 3* 

^^Janes Heston, "What's Hs Like?", The Kew York Times Maga- 
sine. January 17, 19^5, p* 8. 
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not being a Catholic » vas in a much better position to propose 
an education bill which included some assistance to non-public 
schools* With the racial, issue generally neutralized, this vas 
done skillfully enough so that the one remaining issue v/hich had 
the greatest potential for blocking his proposal did not re-explode. 

In conclusion, all the available evidence makes it clear that Presi- 
dent Johnson deeply desired a federal aid to education program and 
he pressed with a sure hand as no other postwar President had to 
insure its enactiuent. 

This chapter has attempted to demonstrate that the overwhelming 
Democratic victory of 19^^ at' both the congressional and Presidential 
levels presented an opportunity and eventually the realization of 
passing a federal aid to education bill* The election triumph made 
possible the articulation of the Democratic Party’s long-time interest 
in the issue of school aid and supplied the party with a leader who 
was deeply committed to the cause of federal school aid, gave it high 
priority on his legislative agenda, and used his resources to push 
the enactment of the proposal* 



CHAPTER V 



ALTERATIONS VJITHIN THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 
I. Introdaction 

All of the changes examined to this point in the study 
involve alterations in the environment of the legislative system 
and constitute* in terms of the framework being utiliaed, new 
inputs* One might presume that the described alterations among 
these factors would be sufficient to account for the new policy 
output* Although tempting* this is not a safe assumption* Exter- 
nal changes do not automatical?^ bring about innovation witnin 
the system and in its policy outputs for the simple reason «hat 
the institutional structure of the system is rigged against 
producing change. This bias against innovation derives from the 
fact that the proponents of a new policy must win approval from 
the two House committees* a Senate committee* both legislative 
bodies* the House Rules Committee a second time if a conference 
is necessary* the President* and finally* if the policy is to be 
carried out* the Appropriations Committee. On the other hand* 
the opponents of innovation need to block a proposal at only one 

of these hurdles to prevent its realization* 

Given this decentralization of power in the congressional 

system* the opponents of federal school aid bills have found the 
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internal institutional structure an important advantage in their 

efforts to defeat proposals* In faot> one student of the history 

of federal aid to education has interpreted the proponent failure* 

prior to 1965f basically a result of the formal institutional 

structure of Congress. He has written: 

... It is plain that sponsors of Federal aid to the 
schools have again and again been bilked of their prize 
solely by the mechanical arrangements of the national 
legislature. That is to say, they have been beaten not 
because a majority of the Congress deciced, after reasonable 
thought, that the scheme vjas contrary to the public good, 
but simply because a minority used the arrangements in ques- 
tion to have its own way ... a standing committee of the 
House regularly buried the legislation in the 1940* s, some- 
times by a single vote; riders and tricty maneuvers killed it 
on the floor throughout the following decade; and since then 
it has twice been done to death by that peculiar institition, 
the Committee on Rules. ' 

Although much has been written about the need for Institition- 
al reform of the national legislature, it is important to note that 
the institutional system serves a variety of functions, even for 
those who often criticize it. It is a fairly well known fact, for 
example, that congressmen have on occasion written horde to their con- 
stituents complaining about the Rules Committee blocking a piece of 
legislation and at the same time have encouraged members of the Rules 
Committee to keep the measure from the floor* ^ Consequently, an 
institutional interpretation of proponent failure may tend to simplify 
the underlying politics of the school aid Issue and must be considered 
with this reservation in mind* 



“^Robert Bendinor, Obstacle Course on Caoitol Hill (New York; 
HcGraw Hill Book Company, 1964) , p* 20?, 

2lbid . . p. 155* Also see Howard W. Smith, "In Defense of the 
House Rules Cosmittee," in Joseph S. Clark (ed*), Congtressiona 1,_ 
Reform; Problems and Prospects v^ew York* Thomas Y. Crowell C 0 BQ)any, 

1965 ). PP. 138 - 130 . 
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According to the institutional perspective t change in past outcomes 
can occur if institutional alterations are made vihich reduce the 
ability of a powerful few situated at key junctions in the system 
to block the will of the majority. In other words, change is 
more likely to come about when the structure is altered to facili- 
tate a more fluid flow of majority wishes. The primary objective 
here, then, is essentially to describe changes within the system 
which increased the probability that the 1965 bill would reach the 
House floor for a vote, since the structural features of that 
chamber have most often contributed to past proponent failures. 

In this context, there were three institutional changes made 
prior to 1965 which were instrumental in paving the way for the 
eventual passage of the 1965 Education Act. These changes include the 
revision of the party ratio in the House Committee on Education and 
Labor in 1959, the shift from Graham Barden to Adam Clayton Powell 
as chairman of that committee in 1961, and the temporary expansion 
of the House Rules Committee in 1961 and its permanent ^pansion in 
1963. A discussion of each of those changes and their respective 
roles in making the 1965 proponent victory possible constitutes 
the focus of this chapter. 

II. The House Corgiittee on 
Education and Labor 

In contrast to the Senate, where federal aid bills were 
approved in 1948, 1949, I960, and 1961 before the 1965 enactment, 
the House of Representatives has been a hostile environment for 
school aid proposals. The lack of earlier proponent success in the 
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House steios from the basic jTact that the supporters of aid viero 
unable to accomplish ;bhe most elementary victory# that is, to 
muster sufficient strength in the House Committee oh Education 
and Labor to have a bill favorably reported. As Figure 2 indicates, 
the proponents uere usually able to secure Committee hearings 
during the years after World War II; however, it was not until 
1955 that a bill was finally reported from the Committee. 

In an attempt to e}cplain this action, Richard Fenno has 
called attention to several characteristics of the Committee 
which have made general consensus building difficult and concurrence 
on tha issue of school aid particularly formidable. 3 He notes that 
“nearly all of its members agree that it is probably the most diffi- 
cult House committee in which to achieve a consensus and the easiest 
in which to promote prolong conflict."^ The factors under- 
pinning this assessment pertain to the nature of the Committee's 

I 

jurisdiction, the compositic^n of its membership, and its decision- 
making procedures. 

Much of the Committee's preoccupation with conflict instead 
of consensus building results from the fact that many of the most 
controversial and highly partisan domestic issues fall within the 
Committee's jurisdiction. With responsibilities' spanning from tho 
Taft-Hartloy Bill (the Committee's first major bill) to tho Current 
Anti-Poverty legislation, .it is understandable that one member 
commented that “this is probably the most partisan CommJLttee in 



3Seo Chapter V in Frari.< Hunger and Pdchard Fenno, National 
Politics and Federal Aid to Education ( Syracuse: Syracuse University 

Press, 1962} and “The Kou^^ and Federal Aid to 

Education, “ in Robert L» Peabody and Nelson W. Polsby, ed.» New,, For s- 
peetives on the House of Representatives (Chicago; Rand McNally & 
Coapai:y, 1963)# PP« 195-235* 

Plunger and Fonno, Ibid . , p. 109. 
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FIGURE 2 



HOUSE ACTION ON FEDERAL AID FOR 
EDUCATION BILLS: 1945-1965 
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the Hoaee* becauae this is where the fundamental philosophical 
battles are fought* diven such a situation, flexibility is 
seneralXy lacking and compromise is hard to come by» This was 
stressed by a former committee member who recalled the federal 
aid fight during the 195>*ss “Some of us were unalterably 
opposed to Federal aid and some on the other side were just as 
unalterably in favor of it • • « • There weren't many minds changed 
by discussion* 

How //er, as Fenno has pointed out, issues alone do not 
produce conflict; it is the personnel on the Committee and their 
relative; perspectives on issues which cause disagreement* In this 
sense, the composition of the Committee's membership is a vital 
factor and as blasters has notedi 

The assignment of members to the Education and Labor 
Comndttee - with jurisdiction over the explosive issues of 
school aid, segregation and labor management relations - has 
called for the most careful attention to the constituencies 
of applicants * * * * It is no place for a neutral when 
there are so many belligerents around* 7 

Both of the polit5cal parties recognize this fact and attempt to 

control the composition of the membership through careful assign^ 

ments procedures* The Democrats have promoted their perspective 

in the Committee by encouraging the appointment of "dependable” 

liberals— “those who can afford politically to take an outright 

pro-labor position"^— and limiting the assignment of Southerners* 

The Republican party leaders, on the other hand, protect their 

^Quoted In Ibid* * p. 110* 

7 

'Nicholas A* Masters, “House Committee Assignment," 

American Political Science Review. Vol* LV (June, 1961), p* 35^* 

^Ibid* 
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influence in the Coiosiittee by assigning to it those who are not 

9 

moderate on labor-management issues but strongly pro-management*^ 

These assignment practices tend to accentuate the philo- 
sophical and partisan division among members resulting from the 
issues raised by the jurisdiction of the Comnittee. The relative 
intensity of this split is reflected by the data included in Table 
2 . 3 . It compares the ideological differences between Demccrats and 
Republicans in the House as a whole and to the same variations in 
the Senate* These differences are derived from a series of roll 
call votes selected by Congressional. Quarterly in 1961 and 1965 to 
distinguish, as noted earlier, those congressmen who support a 
larger federal role in domestic affairs (e*g*» liberals) from those 
who are opposed to a larger federal role (e.g*, conservatives)* The 
table shows the mean percentage of each group's vote for an expanded 
federal involvement* 

* The results of both the 1961 and 1965 analysis indicate that 
the ideological variation within the House Committee is greater than 
the disagreement between the opposing party members on the same issues 
in the House as a whole* In both instances the mean percentage dif- 
ference between Committee Democrats and Republicans was about 20 
per cent greater than between all House Democrats and Republicans, 
although the Republican percentage has increased significantly during 
the four-year period. 

The pattern in the Senate is quite different* The 1961 
variation in voting behavior along party lines between Senate Commit- 
tee members and all Senators was small* Additionally, the convergence 

^This stress by both parties on appointing members accord^ig 
to their views on labor, not education, is another factor vjhich influ- 
ences the lack of consensus on the issue of school aid* 
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TABLE 23 




EDUCATION COMMITTEE MS©SRS FAVORING A URGER 
FEDERAL ROLE COMPARED TO HOUSE AND SEI^TE AS A VtiOLE, 




1961 and 1965 
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of views is more apparent in the Senate ConniitteG where both 
Democrats and Republicans have indicated a greater willingness 
to support enlarged federal activity than their respective 
counterparts in the entire Senate* This pattern at the CoKTii-otee, 
level contributes to the favorable action federal aid proposals 
have received in the Senate. In contrast to this relative agree- 
ment in the Senate Cbiamittee, the House Couimitteo Democrats voted 
during both periods more liberally than all House Democrats whereas 
Committee Republicans voted more conservatively than all Republicans* 
This fact illustrates the basic discordance in the House Committee 
and underpins the past difficulties faced by school aid proponents 

in guiding legislation through the House. 

The combination of jurisdictional and membership character- 
istics of the House Committee on Education and Labor obviously 
influences the nature of the Cor£nittee*s decision-making procedures. 
Given these factors it is not surprising that the Committee* s style 
of decision-making does not emphasize accommodation and compromise. 
In fact, Fenno has commented: "It tends to function in a fiercely 
competitive style in which the techniques are those of nal-csd power 
and the decision goes to whoever can command a simple majority an 
a showdown vote."^^ The informal norms which advance committee 
integration, such as mutual respect between members of opposite 
partiesfliayh not developed to the extent they have in other coi^^nit- 
tees.‘‘^ This trait is exemplified by an exchango during the 1965 
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^^Mungor and Fenno, oo.__cit . , p. 11?. 
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’see, for example, Richard F., Fenno, Jr., "The House Appro- 
priations Committee as a Political "^-10^-97 

tion," Ainfeyican Sci«=jyice Review , L\'I (June, 1962}, 
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sttbcoiQDiittee hearings among the Chairman of the full committee > 
Adam Clayton Po»ell» Representative Ford (D«» Mich*), and Repre- 
sentative Goodell (R*. N* Y*)* 



CHAIRMAN 

PavELL; 

MR* GOODELLs 



MR. FORD; 
MR. GOODELL: 



CilAIR-iAN 

pawSLL; 



MR. GOODELL: 



VJill the gentleman yield? 

I have had enough v?ith debating with 
the other side of the committoe. I 
would like to hear the panel answer 
some questions. 

I may observe I have been here since 
9:33 and have not had a chance to ack 
any questions. 

You asked one earlier and you will have 
a chance. This is the first Republican 
question we have had here. 

The gentleman from New York has 1 more 
minute under the 5-minute rule (which ^ 
was not observed up to this point in the 
hearings) * 

Mr. Chairman, I serve notice, then, if any 
more speeches are to be delivered in this 
subcommittee, I viill object at the end of 
5 minutes under the 5"®iuute rule .... 
You have more power and you will suprsss.^ 
the minority, but you will hear from us. 



The decision-making environment in which the House Education 
Committee functions magnifies the significance of the ratio of Demo- 
crats to Republicans on the Committee. If the possibilities for 
cooperation and compromise are IJjuited then decisions are indeed 
an outcome of nal<ed power and thos3With the votes rule. In this 
respect, the sweeping Democratic congressional victory of 195^ and 
the consequent alteration of the Committee* s party ratio to produce 
twenty Democrats to. ten Republicans in 1959 instead of the previous 

line-up of seventeen Democrats to thirteen Republicans constitutes 
one of the key institutional changes of the federal aid movement. 



^%ouse Cemmittee on Education and Labor, Aid to 
and Secondary Education . 89th Congress, 1st Session (1965/t PP* 596- 

597. 
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At that timet liberal cornmitteo members claimed that in 
past sessions the old ratio allowed the aUiance of the Republicans 
with Chairman Graham A* Barden (D.t N. C.) and Phil M* Landrum (D«> 

Ga.) to bring about a fifteen-to-fifteen voting split thus blocking 
action on education aid as well as anti-corruption labor legisla- 
tion and revisions of the Taft— Hartley Act* ^ This conservative 
coalition permitted the opponents of federal aid to bottle up 
proposals at the Committee level until 1955 when the Sisenhower Ad- 
ministratjion presented a program and the Eisenhower- oriented Repub- 
licans on the Committee joined the majority of the Democrats to 
report the bill out* The same alignment was responsible for reporting 
bills out in 1956 and 1957; howevert it was dissolved in 195^ when 
President Elsenhower withdrew his support for federal aid and the 
old line-up again stalled the proposal in the Committee* The 
installation of the new two-to-one ratio and the appointment of 
five "liberal" Democratic freshmen in 1959 were made to strengthen the 

15 

position of Committee liberals and. give them a dominant majority* 
Since that alteration was made the support for federal aid within 
the Committee has essentially been an all-Democratic majority (one 
Republican joined the Democrats in I960 and two in 1965 although 
they did not affect the result) which has been able to process bills 
through the ComirJ.ttee stage whene’/er earnest Administration requests 
were made* In 1965 the bill was reported out of Committee by the 



,1 

] 



^ ^Congressional Quarterly ^>^'^eeklv‘ Re'oor.t * January 23* 1959$ 



p* 101* 

^^On some occasions those members who generally favored 
aid also voted against specific bills isi committee due to the lack 
of aid to non-public schools or the allocation formula* 

fivo new Democrats were Roman C* Pucinski (Hl*)t 
Dominick V* Daniels CU* J*)i John Brademas (Xnd*)t Robert uiamo 
(Conn*)* and James G* 0*Hara (Kich*)* 
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twenty-ono Donocrats who aero joined by Republicans Ogden Reid 
CN« r.) and Alphonzo Bell (Cal,). Had the 1959 revision not been 

t 

accomplished the committee treatment of the 1965 proposal would 
probably have been more rugged. 

Ill* House Comnittf a Leadey*fahir> 

Another modification with the congressional system which 
has recently facilitated the task of advancing education aid propo- 
sals through the House Committee was the change from Graham Barden 
to Adam Clayton Powell as Chairman of the Committee in 1961* The 
importance of this change in leadership stems from the power allo- 
cated to committee chairmen in the national legislature. Committee 
chairmen have at their disposal a wide assortment of powers which 
permits them to exert a strong influence; on the fate of legislation 
under their jurisdiction. The chairman, for example, controls the 
agenda of his committee and schedules hearings on those bills, among 
the many pending, which he feels are most important. He determines 
the work load by organizing subcommittees, appointing their chair- 
men, and establishing their jurisdictions. In fact, he may create 
• special subcommittees instead of standing subcommittees (who generally 
have more autonomy) to give himself even greater leverage. He also 
maizes the vital decisions concerning when and how long tho committee 
will meet, whether there is a quorum, ,who will be heard from and 
for how long, and the size and competence'of the commitse*s staff. 
Additionally, the chairman manages committee bills on the floor 
and usually sits on conference committees when legislation from 
his committee is under consideration. In sum, tho chairman of a 

i 
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committee has an assortment of formal powers and a variety of 
informal powers shich provide him with the means to promote or 
delay legislation* 

Graham Barden, during his eight-year tenure Cl95'5-52 and 
1955-60.) as Chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
utilized every one of these powers to bury the school aid proposals 
before his committee. Fenno, for oxaraple, has written that Barden 
"worked tirelessly to defeat federal aid legislation." Barden 
has been described as a master at using delaying tactics to malce 
his Comi^iittee inactive. One Democratic member of the Committee 
commented: 

He never shut any one up. He*d let you talk yourself 
around the clock and in circles if you would. One year, 
he brought in 92 witnesses from the Chamber of Coiaiexce on 
the school bill and was going to let them all tailc. , 

Another favorite delaying tactic employed by Barden was 

his authority to declare the absence of a quorum to halt Committee 
meetings! Even after the 1959 ratio alteration he was able to 

exercise this prerogative to procrastinate Committee business. 

When liberals on the Committee attempted to hold sessions without 

him but with the necessary quorum, "Barden would come, look around 

and say, »I see there* s no quorum present,* bang his gavel and it 

18 

would be all over.” 

Barden also used a host of other tactics which weighed 
against any favorable action on school aid by his Committee. Among 
other things, he refused to establish a regular meeting day for the 

A-iunger and Fenno, on. cit. . p. 122. As a subcomsiittee 
chairman in 19^19 Barden initiated the bill and added much of the 
subsequent fuel to the religious conflict which surrounded the issue 
during that period. 




. . . p. 123. 
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Committee t would not create, standing subcommittees with permanent 

areas of jurisdiction! declined to place a tine limit on the 

questioning of witnesses during hearings, kept the Committee* s 

staff small and of little quality, and in 1956 when a school aid 

bill was reported from the Committee he demanded the right to 

^ • manage the floor debate and allocated a disproportionate amount 

’ of time to the opponents of the bill. In sura, the House Education 

Committee under the chairmanship of Barden was ruled by a conservative 

, who used all his available powers to obstruct school aid legislation. 

The proponents of federal education aid, and liberal legisla- 

tion in general, were presented with an unexpected treat on January 

22, I960. On that day Chairman Barden at the age of sixty-three 

announced to the surprise of House leaders, Including Speaker Sam 

Rayburn, that he was not going to seek election to a fourteenth 

19 

terra but "was going home and take it easy. ” Although liberals 
may have uttered a sigh of relief upon hearing this news release, 
it immediately became apparent that the notification had a double 

edges Barden would no longer be Chairman of the House Coamiittee 

on Education and Labor but in all probability Adam Clayton Powell, 

the 

next in seniority, would be heir to/throne. Powell* s well-publicized 

conduct as a congressman of high absenteeism, high and careless 

spending of public money, and difficulties with the Internal 

Revenue, among, o^er things, earned him the reputation (outside his 

20 

Harlem district) of being "irresponsible." In fact, the prospect 



^^ New York Times . January 23, I960, p. 1. Also see "Bottle- 
neck in Congress Retires," Businessweek , January 30, I960, p. 93* 

^See, for example, ‘the How York Times editorial of 
January 26, I960, on Powell* s ability to be ChairiTian of the 
Committee. For background on Powell's political "style'.' see 
James Q. V/ilson, "Two Kegro Politicians; An Interpretation," 

Hidwest Journal of Political Science. Vol. IV (Hovembejj, I960) , 
pp. 3^-369* 
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that PoHell would become the new chairman renewed the long-time 
proposal to split the committee in two* Under this move Povioll 
would be chairman of a new labor committee while Representative 
Cleveland Bailey (D«, W* Va*), who had a number of hot brushes 



with Powell over the issue of school aid and segregation) would be 
the chairman of the education committee. 

Representative Powell» however » made it clear that ho would 

by no means be agreeable to such a modification and indicated that 

Speaker Ra^urn had promised him the position as chairman of the 

21 

full Committee. At a new conference Powell pledged a more liberal 
and effective Committee than the present one and indicated that 
he would no longer press his anti-segregation amendment to school 
aid bills if the majority of the committee did not support him. 

He stated: 

I don*t think Mr. Barden had the friendship and rapport 
that I have with these men. Mr. Barden is a dogmatic man 
with set views against which Young Turks on both sides of the 
House were rebelling. I*m not going to be anti an/oody or . 
anything in Committee. If something like segregation came up, 

I would accept the committee majority and, if need be, fight 
it down on the floor of the House. 

Soon after the Democratic victory in the fall of 1560, 
i-Ir. Pcwell indicated that the Committee would be organized for 
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action in contrast to the past. Although it was nearly two months 
before the 8?th Congress would convene he made assignments to all 
the majority members of the Committee and set them to work for the 
coming session. He also predicted that the Committee would approve 



21 

The following day Rayburn announced that the assignriont 
would probably be made “in the natural way" if the Democrats won 
- the election— meaning Powell Would be chairman since he had the 
seniority. Hew York Times . January 24, I960, p. 1. 
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bills on minimum t'jage .and federal aid to education within a month 

23 

after the Congress began its session. ^ 

Although the Kennedy education bills were reported from 
oonmitioe the controversy over paroohiiil schools, as v:as discussed 
earlier, eventually doomed themv This occurred through no fault 
of Chaiiman Powell wno dropped his perennial segregation amendment 
and advocated a con^romise by suggesting limited parochial assistance 
to resolve the impasse. 

Relative to minimum wage legislation, he demonstrated a 
similar willingness to take positive action. Shortly after the 
Administration submitted its minimum-wage proposal he instructed 
a subcommittee to consider its legislation and to hold no more than 
three days of hearings. This was in sharp contract to the four 
months of hearings held the year before when Barden was chairman 

2ii 

of the Committee. On Kay 3 of that year the House finally passed 
a coB 5 )romise wage bill ( 23 O to 196 ) and several of his colleagues 
admitted that Chairman Powell exhibited unsuspected skill during 
conference hearings and in pushing the compromise legislation through 
the House. One member of his committee, Edith Green (D«, Ore.), 
expressed the observation, “He sees this as the great challenge of 
his life. He wants to be an outstanding chairman." 

There is additional evidence to indicate that Powell sees 
the Committee as an instrument of action rather than inaction. In 
contrast to procedures under former Chairman Barden, Powell has 



23.. 



^ew York Times. November 12, 



I960, p. 11. 




^^See Paul Duke, "A Hew Role for Mr. Powell,” The Rnoorter. 
September 28, 1961, pp. 30-32* 

^ %ld. . p. 31 . 
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instituted practices such as an anti^f llibuster rule which may 
be used to prevent m^ers from talking more than five minutes 
in full Committee during the discussion of bills and has doubled 
the sine of the staff that served under Barden in his effort to 
speed-up the work of the Committee* Indeed* his reorganization 
of the Committee has reportedly: included the consideration of the 
installation of a new Intorcommunication system in his office 
that would enable him to participate in absentia in subcommittee 
sessions by cutting in with* ”l!his is your chairman speaking* • • 

Certainly there are many who continue to have grave reserva- 
tlons about Powell’s suitability to be a congressman let ‘'alone the. 
chairman of a key domestic Committee* His widely publicized jaunts 
to foreign countries and the recent New York City lawsuit against 
him provide constant fuel for such accusations* However* if one is 
interested in assessing Powell strictly on his willingness and 
ability to process liberal legislation through the House Committee 
on Education and Labor* particularly federal aid bills* it is clear 
that he is a vast is^rovement over Barden* 

The part he played in the passage of the 1965 Education Act 
Is a good exan^le of this appraisal* Prior to the beginning of 
the first session of the 89th Congress* Chairman Powell indicated 
that federal school aid would be a top priority item in his Committee 
and reaffirmed his pledge not to entangle school aid with segrega- 
tion* NotiiJig the Democratic majorities in both houses Powell said* 

”If we donH get Federal, aid to education in this Congress* we 

27 

night as well forget all about it for another generation." 

^Ibid* * p. 32* Also see Murray Kempton* "Adam Powell; The 
Ocelot of the House of Hepresentatives*" The Mew Republic* 143: 10*13, 
May 25, 1963. 

^New Yorit Times. December, 24* 1964* p* 10. 



President Johnson delivered his education message on 

n#, 

January 12 and only ten <toys later .Powell ha1^ his- subcommittee 
■ conducts^ hearings on the bill which lasted from January 22 to 
. Fel^ruary 2. By February 5 the subcommittee cleared the bill and re- 
ported it to the full Committee, all in record time. - Indeed, action ■ 
occurred' at such. a . ‘fast pace tha^’^some individuals and gx’oups 
accused Chairman Powell of attempting to “rush through'* the pbblic 
hearings on the President* s program before the public became . 
acquainted with what was involved. At this junction, however, 
Powell once again reminded those who might have forgotten that he 
knox^s how to be unscrupulous in his manipulation of power. ^»^ile 
the Administration was waiting for action by the full Committee it 
was disclosed that the Chairman was stalling and refused to call 
• executive, sessions on the bill. It became apparent that this action 
was taken in response to the possibility that Mr. Powell* s request 
for committee operating funds might be trimmed. In other words, 
if he did not get the committee budget he wanted, the school aid 
bill would gather dust. He made it clear that this was the case 
after, the appropriation was made by stating; 

I consider the Committee on, Education and Labor the most 
important committee on domestic • legislation in Congress. 

I held up everything until I got the money I needed to operate 
the committee. 

I have informed the White House that I will do everything I 
can to get it through the committee this week if we have to 
meet all day every day, including Saturday, provided we can 
hold a quorum on Saturday. 29 



^%ee, for exatsple, the statement made by Dr. Joachim Prinz, 
President of the American Jewish Congress, Hew York Titngs . January 22 
1965. P. 23. 

^Quoted in New Ycric Times . February 25, 1965* ?• 16. 



Consequently* Powell scheduled the full Committee to meet 
ttiat Thursday, Fridays and Saturday to approve the bill. However., 
on Saturday six Democrats joined the Committee* s ten. Republicans ’ 
to suddenly adjourn the meeting, by a vote x>f sixteen to fifteen 
thus r^ortedly depriving Powell of fulfilling his promise to the 
White House of approval by the end of the week,?^ The bill, _ 
however, reported by the full Committee the following Tues- 
day, March 2, which was less than two months after the President 
had sent it to the House. This speedy and favorable treatment 
must, to a large extent, be credited to Adam Clayton Powell who 

di 

apparently has gained some grudging respect from his colleagues 
for his talent to get thi^igs done. One reporter notes that the 
school aid action "illustrates what many Congressmen see as one 
of the representative's chief redeeming virtues: his ability to 

run the committee efficiently, processing large amounts of signifi- 



cant and cooplicated legislation « 



• • • 
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IV. The House Rules Committee and 
Federal Aid to Education 



The two internal system alterations discussed thus far 
unquestionably enhanced the possibilities of securing favorable 
committee action on federal aid legislation. The shift in party 
ratio and the ascendance of Powell to the chairmanship meant that 
major liberal legislation would be blocked at this point in the 



^!?ew York Times . . February 28. 1965# ^5« 

^Varren Weaver, Jr., "Powell: Kan and Image," Hew yprk Titans . 
February 28, 1965# Part 3V, p. 4. Apparently this ability and willing- 
ness on Powell's part to run the committee efficiently has not extended 
into the 2nd session of the 89th Congress. In September, 1966, the 
members of his committee banded together to strip him of several powers 
for his alleged mismanagement and negligence of committee work. 
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legislative process only under unusual circumstances. However * if 
school aid proponent^ had successfully vaulted* this hurdle, they 

**’ .■ * . v' . ..V / ' ^ * 

were also confronted with, another bax^rier: the House Rules Commit- 



tee, where aid to education bills were killed in 1959 , I960, and 
1961. 

As noted earlier k the Rules Committee* functions as the- 
intezven^Jig structure in the House situated between the cbmiulttecs 
and the floor. ' It is charged with the responsibility o.f determining 
which committee-approved measures will be debated and under what 
conditions on the House floor. Its influence is described by one 



political scientist in the following manner: 

The base of the Committee^ s power consists In its 
opportunities to give or withhold hearings for rules, to 
give or withhold rules, to trade a change in the bill for 
a rule, to permit or forbid amendiaents and set the length 
of debate, to take advantage of time constraints near the 
end of a session, to arbitrate differences between legisla- 
tive coimitteGS, and to initiate action in the absence of 
legislative committee decisions* Its means of power are 
. the actual eoccrcise of these opportunitiesj^^plus the delay. 



threat, or anticipation of their exercise. 



52 ' 



It is not these powers alorAe, but the utilisation of them 
by a bipartisan conservative alignment to block "liberal** legisla- 
tion which has been the source of conflict surrounding the appro- 



priate functioning of the Rules Committee* The Committee- was - 
first taken over by such an alliance in 1957 when a group of 



dissident Democrats joined the conservative Republicans on the 
Committee to oppose much of President Franklin Roosevelt’s legisla- 



^^James A. Robinson. The House Rules Committee (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs«HerriU Compapy, Inc., 1963/ • P* 



tivo p£«graoi* Betwe^dn that time and 1961# except for the Republican 
8 Q;bh and 63 rd Congreasea# the Ruled Cosuaittee uas generan^r domihated.. 
by this bloc# although Speaker Rayburn occasionally was able to pry 
■ loose a crucially needed vote or two -through hie relationship with 
Minority Leader Joe Martin# 

' In ‘ 1955 Howard Smith assumed the chairmanship of the Committee* ’ 
His skill at using his position and the nowers of the Committee to 
keep close rein* over the kind of legislation emerging from the House 
has become almost legendary* One of his colleagues has described 
his political skin in the following manner: 

One of the interesting things is to. watch the way he 
plays all these different things the way a gresLt conductor 
conducts an orchestra * • • on an economic issue# or a wel- 
fare issue * . i let* s say there are five or six of them* he * 11 
play them as carefully' as he can and very skillfully to kill as 
many as possible# but if he has to knuckle under in order to 
get *X* by going along with *A* he will. It*s really magnifi- 
cent skill* 

In a manner similar to Barden# Smith has used a variety of 
techniques to. discourage legislation he does not favor* If.* for . 
example# legislation is pending which he finds objectionable it is 
not unusual for him to delay for long periods of time the con/ening 
of his committee* The story is told that: 

In August# 1957 * be vanished from V/ashington* leaving his 
committee without the power to of^ll itself to order# while 
the civil rights bill gathered dust in its files* Word seeped 



^ ^Ibid * ; also see Milton C* Cummings# Jr*# and Robert L. 

Peabody# "The Decision to Enlarge the Committee on Rules: An Analysis 
of the 1961 Vote#" in Robert Peabody and Kelson Polsby, Kow ?ei\‘wfec- 
tives on the House of Representatives (Chicago: Rand McI^iUy and 

Company, 1963^i P* 1?0* 

^^Congressman Richard Bolling on CBS Reports, "The Xeepor of , 
the Rules: Congressman Smith and the New Frontier#" CBS Ti/^, January 19 

1961# quoted in Nelson Polsby# Congress and the Presidency (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall# Ihc*# 1964)# p* 73* 




back froR Virginia that Judge Snith had gone to inspect a \ 
barn that had bumed on his nearby dairy fara* 

•I knew Howard Smith would do most anything to block a 
civil' rights but I, nwer suspected he woul^ report 
\ to arsdni*' Speaker Hayburh quipped, somewhat wryly. 

If matters eventually came to a vote Chairman Smith and 
William Colmert a Mississippi Democrat* would cij-asistently align 
themselves with the four Republican members of the committee to 

• ' ' ” • ' t . 

produce a si3?*to*s'ix tie vote* thus denying a rule. Dissatisfaction 
with this situation gained momentum following the 1953 Democratic 
congressional sweep. Anxious to build a liberal legislative . 
record to. c^aigni^n the 19^ election, a group of Democrats who 
constl^ted the Democratic .Stu^ Group went to Speaker Rayburn 
early in 1959 nnd requested that seething be done about the Rules 
Ctknmittee# Counting on his informal relationship with Minority 
Leader Martin to produce the vital moderate Republican votes to 
override Smith and Colmer on key issues* Rayburn assured the group 
that measures would not be bottled up in the'''RCtles Committee. How- 
ever* shortly after this commitment was made, Martin was defeated 
as the Republican leader by Charles Halleck in a surprise vote 
seventy-four to seventy.-^ Furthermore, two R^ublicans on the 
Rules Committee were replaced by Halleck with two more conservative 
members and consequently the -Democratic liberals and leadership saw 
many of the biUs they strongly-favored stalled or buried in the Rules 
Cominitteo. ^ 

^%om Viicker, "Again That Roadblock in Congress," The Haw 
York Times, Magaglne , August 7* i960* p. I5. 

^bbinson, op. cit. . p. 72. 

^Ivan Henderaker, "From the 36th to the 87th Cor.gresss 
Controversy over 'Majority Rule, ' " in American Government Annual . 
1961-1962 (New Yorks Holt* Rinehart & Winston* 196U, pp. 76-93. 



Included among; the House bills which were not granted a ria.e 
la 1959 was the Kurray-Metcalf education bill (H.R, 22) which would 
authorize $1.1 billion a year for a four-y^r period to be used for 
fichool construction and teachers V salaries. School aid si:©porters 
were able to secure conaaittee approval by a vote of eighteen to 
twelve (Barden and Landrum voted with the ten Republicans), but they 
were uiwble to generate ^:jnough pressure to move the proposal through 
the rules stage whore the bill was lodged from June to the end of 
the session.' There is evidence to indicate that the proponents 
actuailir did not eoepect approval of the bill* but were interested in 
spotlighting the obstructive posture of the Rules Committee. One 
of the co«authors of the bill commented: 

We got that bill out of Committee a'nd we knew it didn* t 
stand a chance of getting through the Rules Coimnitteef but 
we just let it sit there. It put a few feet to fire. V.’e 
got enough pressure binXt up so that the next year when we 
come back with a construction bill ^ got one extra vote and 
got it through tlie Rules Committee. 3® 

During the I960 session the Senate passed a bill that was 
Introduced the previous year by Senator Rat McNamara (D.. Mien.) 
which called for an authorization of $1.S billion for both school 
construction and teachers* salaries to be spread in such a manner 
that the poorer states would receive more money than the more , 
wealthy states. 

The House bill was more moderate; it provided for construe- 

t 

tion only and did not include an equalization formula. The proposal 

hunger and Fenno# on. cit.« p. 13^. 




was passed by the House Cosmiittee > on Hducation and Labor by a 
vote of nineteen to eleven and sent to the Rules Committee on 



2o5>atient over the long delay Rules, the sponsors of school 



aid decided to use Calendar V/ednesday (which had been succossfuC-ly 



used to pass the Area Redevelopment bill earlier) to bring the 



.^ther.than encourage the use, of Calendar Wednesday, thus , • 
undercutting the influence of the Rules Committee, Smith presumably 
decided that It would be wise for the Committee members to make the 
decision* It soon became apparent that Smith had resisted putting 
the issue to a vote because the coalition which blocked much legis- 
lation with a six-to-slx tie would be teB 5 >orarily broken. Tl'4is 



development resulted from the fact that 3. Carroll Reece, a Republican 
from Tennessee, was reportedly under considerable fire from his 
. financially needy constituency who were aware that the Rules Commit- 
tee had blocked school aid the previous year. Consequently, they 

were pressuring Reece to support the I960 education bill and he pledged- 
ho' 

to do so. Therefore, on Hay I 9 the bill received a mle to proceed 
to the floor by a vote of seven to five (see Table2U). 

Action on the floor eventually resulted in the House approval 
of a general school aid bill for the first time in American history. 

^Bendiner, co. cit. , p. 166* 



bill to the House floor. However, twenty-four hours before the 

deadline. Chairman Smith '*i^e it known that he would hold a 

hearing on the education bill on Thursday morning (May I 9 ) if 

** qQ 

plans for .Calendar Wednesday were, dropped. 



Bolstered by the Beaocratic victory In 1958f the pro-aid forces 

^ t 

were able to fashion a 206-189 vote for passage. However* tho ! 

•victory was. gained at the cost of. attaching, the Powell VUaendaiont to. the 

bill* Despite the pleas. of Democratic floor leaders*. 100 Northern 

and Western Democrats* who were facing a fall election* voted for 

the Civil Rights proposition. They were joined by seventy-seven 

Republicans who subsequently turned around and voted against 

final passage* The inclusion of the Powell Amendment* as it turned 

out* eventually doomed the legislation. 

Since the House version differed from tho Senators education 

bill* a conference was necessary to worlc out tho appropriate adjust- 
• * ' . • 

ments. Unless unauiimous consent is granted for su<h a conference it 
Is necessary to secure a special rule from the Rules Committee and 
this did become, necessary when Representative August Johansen (R. * 
M 2 ,ch.) objected. The House Committee on Rules while meeting in 
executive session on June 22 refused by a seven-to-five vote to send 
the legislation to conference. 

Representative Trimble* an Arkansas. Democrat, and Representative 
Recce* both of whom voted to esqaedite. the measure on May 19, reversed 

* ii 

their positions and voted against it. on this occasion. It was 
r^orted that Trimble* • a supporter of federal aid, found it politi- 
'Cally hazardous to promote a bill containing an anti-segregation clause 
while Reece no longer felt obligated to vote against his convictions 
. since he had fulfilled his original pledge. Subsequently, little 

s 

was done between June 22 until Congress adjourned on September 1 
to alter the situation. Apparently* Republicans were relieved that 

^^ Congraasional Quarterly Weekly Report . May 2?* I960, pp. 

919-920. 



Press'idoHt BiseiilMwer woi<U not have to laake a ohiooo between 
yetolng an ednoatlon btU in an, eleotion.^r and slening a bill 
he had ptblicly denoonced^ Many iihai?ai democrats, on the other 
were, more interested in a. oaiipalgn issue than pushing 
for a confwence which would undoubted^ result in deleting the 



teachers' .salaries from the bin. One of the five Democrats on 

* • 

the Rules Committee who voted for the conference indicated later 
why they did hot fight. for a turnabout! »we were planning a full-scale 

attack on the power of the Committee and we felt that the worse it 

uUZ 

looked* the better*" 

After the 1960 election. Rresldent-eleot Kennedy and his , 
feUow liberal Democrats realised that confrontation with the 
Rules Committee was necessary. Kennedy felt that unlass something 
was done to break the conservative block "nothing controversial 
would come to the floor of the Congress. Our whole program would 
be emasculated.”'*'^ However, the President alsc.-knew that the 
initiative for change must come from the House of Representatives 
not the White Houses consequently. Speaker Sam Rasburn would be ^ 
largely responsible for deciding how to handle the Rules Committee. .. 



42 . 



^is statement of ReprbsentAtfare Richard Bolling was quoted 
by Bendiner* og.* P* 

16706. 

*l*<?hfira are several infomative studies of this topic. _ Soe: 
Hugh Douglas Price, 

wStin, ed., XhP Osfl? cf, ? Robek ?kbody. "She 

S; sas- • -S 
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The several alteniatives open to the Speaker all involved 

« 

a basic decision concerning whether a change should be made to 
dilute the insititutlonal power of the Cosiisdttee or alter its 
political balance without taopering with its authority. For example, 
an attempt could be made to reinstitute the "twenty-one»day rule’* 
used in 19^, to reduce the number of names required for a dis- 
charge petition, restrict the powers of the chairman, and limit the 
jurisdiction of the C7ommittee. On the other hand, the Speaker could 
opt for retaining a strong Rules Committee by changing the compo- 
sition of the membership thus harnessing the Cosomittee's power to 
work for the will of the majority. This could be done in two basic 
manners. First, the decision could be made among Democrats (as was 
suggested by the Democratic Study Group) by removing Representative 
Colmer from the Committee on grounds that he campaigned against the 
Democratic Party in the past election. He could then be replaced 
by a "loyal” Democrat who would create a seven-to-five "liberal" 
majority. Secondly, the entire House could be called upon to enlarge 
the Rules Committee from twelve to fifteen members. The two-to-one 
ratio of majority to minority could be maintained by alloviiag the 
Republicans to add one m^inber while the Democrats added tvio. Since 
Halleck could be expected to add a conservative and Rayburn two 

"liberal" Democrats (one Southern to maintain the balance on civil 

c_ 

rights) , this alteration would generally result in an eight-to-seven 
line-iq? that would ordinarily report "liberal" legislation, except 
civil rights which would need Republican support on the Committee. 

^^laclIeiX, op. oit., pp. 416-417* Congressional _ Quarterly 
Weekly Report . January 6. 1961* P* 4* . . ^ 
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Aftdr reportedly feeling out Smith and finding him unagreeable 
to any kind of change» Ra^urn indicated that he leanedt though 
r^uctantly* toward replacing Colmer« This inclination Imediatc- 
ly triggered strong resistance* particularly from those committed 
to the seniority syst^« It was pointed out that others had not 
been chastised for similar action in the past* Adam Clayton Powell* 
for eocan^le* had supported Eisenhower in 1956 but retained his place 
in the party hierarcdiy* It was also noted that this action was 
likely to alienate Southern Democrats to the point where they would 
join Republicans on the floor of the House, thus endangering the 
President's program even if it was able to proceed through Rules* 
Consequently* Rayburn announced later that favored an 
enlarged Rules Committee as the most ^painless" way out of the 
circumstance*^^ This decision meant that the entire House would be 
involved in the .outcome; Rayburn would need considerable Southern 
s\:pport and votes from liberal Republicans to pull it off* However* 
the day after Rayburn disclosed his strategy the Republican Policy 
Committee announced its opposition and declared its support for 
Chairman Smith* Vascillating Republicans were called upon to 
make a difficult choice since conmittee assignments were yet to be 
made* 

January 25 was originally selected as the day for the show- 
down vote. As it approached it became evident from extensive 
polling by both sides that the issue would be settled by less than 
ten votes* In fact* the vote promised to be so close that Speaker 
Rayburn had it postponed until January 31* 

^*^oNeil» Ibid* , pp* if19-426« 

^Congressional Quarterly ^eeld.y Report. January 31* 1961* p* 31* 

^^^cHeil* op* Pit* , p* 423. 
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On the day of the crucial vote the gallery was packed 

to witness one of the most dranatic congressional decisions 

ixi recent years* The debate was limited to one hour and thirty 

minutes for each side* Judge Smith and his supporters argued 

against “packing the committee" and the Hayburn forces opposed 

■frustrating the will of the majority." Finally the long-awaited 

and 

roll call vote was made/the the House adopted the resolution to 
enlarge the Rules Committee to 15 members by a vote of 21? to 212* 
Rayburn gained aU of the 129 Northern and Western Democratic 
votes. 66 votes from border and Southern states, and 22 Republican 
votes* Smith had gathered 1k8 Republican votes and 64 Democratic 
votes. aU from Southern and border states*^. 

The Speaker was now in a position to "reform" the Rules 
Committee* He selected Carl Elliott, an Alabama liberal (on economic 
Issues) . and B* F* Sisk, a liberal from California, as the two Demo- 
cratic appointees to the Commi'otee* Both mem favored federal aid 
for education and as Table shows they both voted to expedite 
sdiool aid legislation in 1961* Representative Sisk, who remained 
on the Committee, also voted to grant the 1965 bill a rule* 

The account of the 1961 school aid action presented in Chapter 
HI related how this enlargement did not prevent the Kennedy aid 
bills from being killed in the Rules Committee after all* However, 
in that particular instance it was not the action of a conservative 
coalition which cut off the bill; it was Representative Delaney, 
a liberal (but Catholic) Committee member, who dealt the fatal blow* 
Presumably, the federal aid bill would have been processed through 
the Rules junction had not the religious conflict flared as it did* 



pp. 



/^ ^Congressional Quarterly Wedclv Report* February 3. 1961. 
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• In 1963 th« House Rules Comittee was permanently expanded 
to fifteen members*^ « This institutional change meant that in 
1965 the proponents of school aid were likely to be granted a 
rule iff aiobng other thingSt the religious issue was resolved* 

It is important to note» howevert that it was not only vital for 
the proponents to gain Delaney’s vote* they also needed the 
support of the Protestant Democrats on the Rules Committee in 
view of the fact that in 1961 Representatives Elliott, Thornberry 
and Trimble, had indicated that they would have voted to table 
the NDEi Amendment bill if Delaney had not joined the conservative 
coalition to klU all three education bills. Consequently, the 
fact that the religious issue was generally resolved among the 
major interest groves probably prevented the blockage of the 1965 
school aid bill in the Rules Committee once again since Trimble and 
three other Protestant Democrats (Bolling, Young and Pepper) voted 
for the 1965 bill. The fruits of the enlargement fight and the 

e 

settling of the religious question, then, were realized by federal 

aid to education backers on March 22 , 1965t when the Rules Committee 
voted eight»to-sevea to clear the school aid bill for floor con- 
sideration. Clearly, the enlargement of the Rules Committee made 
such an action possible once the other controversial issues surrounding 
federal aid were resolved in the House, as they essentially were in 
1965. 



^For a comparison of the 1961 and 1963 votes see Robert 
Peabody, "The Brilarged Rules Committee," op* cit.-* pp. 129-164. Carl 
Elliott passed away in 1961 and was replaced by John Young of Aexas 
which .did not alter the "liberal-conservative" composition of the 
Committee. 



^^Triible was the ohly one of the three still a member of 
the House. 
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FBJBUI, AID imiSUIlOH 1960-1965 





1960 


I960 


1961 


1961 




1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 




Mft 


Ma 


Vote 


Ma 


Degiocrats 










Saith (Va.) 


N 


N 


N 


N 


CoXmer (lliss*} 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Kadden (Ind*) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Dolancy (H# Y#} 


Y 


Y 


N 


N 


Trimble (Ark*) 


Y 


K 


Y 


Y 


Thornborry (Tex.) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Bolling (Moa) 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


0*Neill (I'lassa) 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Elliott (Ala.) 






Y 


Y 


Sisk (Cal.) 






Y 


Y 


Young (Tex.) 






• 




Pepper (Fla.) 










Reoublicans 










Allen (m.) 


N 


N 






Brown (Ohio) 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Reece (Tenn.) 


Y 


N 






Budge (Ida.) 


N 


H 






St. George (R. Y.) 






N 


N 


Smith (Cal.) 






N : 


N 


Hoffman (HI.) 






N 


N 


Avery (Kan.) 






N 


N 


Anderson (111.) 










Kartin (Neb.) 










QuUlm (Tenn.) 


. — 


a-P— 


I... 


MM. 


Totals 


Y-7 


1-5 


Y-6 


x-7 




M-5 


N-7 


H-9 


a.8 



X - Xm Veta 
H - Vv Vata 



1965 

Ms 



X 

I 

I 



V 

«l» 

Y 



Y 

Y 






K 



N 

N 

N 



Y-3 

N-7 



The alterations iiithin tiie congressional systen discussed 
in this chapter deathly facilitated the enactment of the 1965 
Education Act. The three major changes contributed to the pro- 
ponent victories at points in the system prior to floor considera- 
tion and to a speedy legislative trek for the proposal. This > 
latter point should not be overlooked. The accent on speed 
stressed by the Administration and congressional proponents of the 
bill stems from the view that if a highly controversial bin can be 
processed smoothly and quidcly it is less likely to be diverted by 
the several issues involved and ultimately defeatcfd. Vlith a long 

history of controversy surrounding the question of federal school 
aid, it is understandable that the backers of the 1965 bill were 
anxious to process it quickly to mininiae the possibilities of 
its fatal entanglement with the perennial issues* The fact that 
they were successful — the bill was passed by the House in less 
than three moziths — must be explained, in part, by the changes 
which occurred within the system prior to the introduction of the 
t965 proposal* 



CHAPTER VZ 



SUMHARZ AKD COIiCLUSXOMS 

Aftdr M&ny yaftrs of frastrating faUure* the proponents 
of general federal aid for edooation finally achieved victory 
with the enactment of the Elementazy and Secondazy Education 
Act of 1965* This study has been primarily concerned with 
identifying the faotors tihloh contributed to the passage of this 
legislation* 

In an attempt to organise the many relevant factors into 
a meaningful pitternt the decision was made to utilise a version 
of one of the more recent methodological approaches in political 
science: an input-out systems model* The national legislature 
mas designed at the unit of analysis* The primary task mas to 
indicate mhloh faotors impinging the legislature and mlthin * 
the legislative syatem had undergone sufficient change pH^or to 
and durli^ 1965 to produco the nem output— the Education Act of 
1965. 

The most fundamsntal finding which Merges from this endeavor 
is that the final passage of the school aid bill cannot be explained 
by a single major change at the emclusion of others* The long- 
smiited proponent vidthry must be viimed in the oontott of several 



inttctrloab^ ^ttrrbUttd j^Actort* interdependence among the 
•et of changee ie enoh that it ie not possible to systeaiatlcally 
rank the* in order of iiqportance in axi^ eeaningfr^ fashion. 

Indeed* it Mould be a mistake to atteiapt such a. ranking since 

it Mould inply a sii^lif^id conception of the complex interaction 

>1 

among the factors Mhiob made the passage of the proposal possible* 
All are necessary to ccplain the outcome Mhile no single variable 
ia sufficient* 

Although no hierarchy of factors Is. achievable* it is 
instructive to revieu the major changes Mhioh totik place and to 
note their respective contributions to the outcome* It is 
conceivable that a faltering at a^y one of the links Mould have 
doomed the bill or modified it ct^nsiderably* 

Concerning the changes among ^e ii^ut factors* the D&ao- 
cratio victory in the 1964 election is one of the crucial cosy>o« 
nents of the pattern* As has been demonstrated* the question of 
federal school aid became an increasingly partisan issue and the 
ideological gap betMeen the parties Mas unusually wide during the 
1964 campaign* Consequently* the overuhelming Democratic victory 
provided a solid foundation for the 1965 federal aid effort* The 
election resulted in a predominantly liberal Congress with a 
Demooratie majority of 56 in the Senate and* most ii^ortf^ntly* 155 
In the House of Kepresentatives* This congressional line«up meant 
that the Osmoorats were presented mitb an «coeptional opportunity 



to d^vor 6n thoi)^ lonf^tlAo plodgo to enact a federal aid for 
eduoation prograa. 

Fortunate];^ for the supporters of federal aid* the 1964 
eleotion also resulted in another favorable input factor# the 
retaining of President Lyndon Johnson in the liihite House. This 
is anc^ther key aspect of the pattern since it is apparent that 
President Johnson is both one of the strongest advocates of fed- 
eral school aid and the most astute and persuasive politician to 
occupy the Presidency in the post4forld War H period# There is 
little doubt ^at he made school aid the priority item on his 
. legislative agenda for the first session of the 89th Congress and 
provided the necessary leadership to assure enactment of the bill# 

Not only was the Johnson Administration strongly committed 
to federal aid# but the President and his associates displayed 
considerable ingenuity in constructing the bill# working with key 
interest groups# and devising the strategy for guiding the proposal 
through the legislative process# Their task in all three of these 
respects was slnplified by the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964# an earlier output of the legislative system which eventually 
had a "feedback" effect on the 1965 school aid action. Title VI 
of this legislation outlawed the allocation of federal funds to 
segregated prograi^# Consequently# one of the controversial com- 
ponents of the federal aid issue was largely removed as a complicating 
faotor in the building of a consensus for the school aid bill# The 
proponents were free to plan their strategy on the assumption that 
the proposal would not become seriously entangled with a eivU. rights 
a m e n dmen t as was the case in 1956 and I960. 



Given the impreeslve ccngressional majority and the 
neutralization of the segregation question, the Administration 
forces assumed the responslbil.ity of drafting an "acceptable" 
bill, a bill that would gain the support of the major organized 
interest groups. They concentrated on devising an appropriate 
formula for resolving another complicating variable: the ques- 

tion of aid to non-public schools. The ingredients of such a 
formula were plain. It was necessary to Include some form of 
assistance that would gain the support of the Catholic organiza- 
tions yet not alienate the Protestant groups and the National 
Sducation Association, The Administration wisely decided to 
include representatives from both of these perspectives in working 
out the approach. Separate and joint conferences were held by 
the Administration officials in the fall of 1964 with the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the National Sducation Association« 
The fact that these meetings were successful was attested to^ by 
the simultaneous approval of the bill by these two key organiza- 
tions on the day President Johnson made it public. Eventually, 
these organizations were joined in their support of the legislation 
by most of the major Protestant organizations. The willingness 
of these groups to compromise on the issue was ^ doubt related 
to the desire by most of the groups to avert a repeat of the 1961 
conflict, .the "ecumenical environment" that had developed, and 
possibly to the growing support of public opinion on the question 
of aid to private sohools, . 



Not onljr did the Administration fashion a bill that satis- 
fied both the Catholics and ProtestantSt it also presented a 
proposal which was particularly "in tune" with developing 
circumstances during the mid-1960*s. Three major environmental 
changes had ocourred in the society which contained important 
consequences for the education function# These changes included 
the "rediscovery" of poverty in America, * the metropolitanization 
of the society, and the renewcid vitality of the civil rights 
movement# The combination of these factors produced a new poli- 
tical environment and set of inputs on the national legislative 
system. The drafters of the Administration's bill took advan- 
tage of these developments and successfully linked the question 
of federal school aid to the problem of poverty in America, the 
crisis confronting urban and rural schools, and Implicitly to 
the civil rights revolution# This put the issue of federal assis- 
tance in a refreshing context which had considerable possibilities 
for gaining widespread support# Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
a proposal which would have more "political appeal" than the bill 
presented by the Administration# The proposal reflected sensitiv- 
\ty to the major environmental changes which were, and still are, 
occurring in the society to such an extent that even the opponents 
of federal asslst^ce to education found it difficult to develop 
a eaie against the basic concept underpinning the legislation* 

The combination of a proposal which simultaneously articulated 
a re^onse to pressing circumstantial factors and resolved (if only 
temporarUy) tha ohwehF»atate di 3 . 3 »na, resulted in an interest 
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groi^ dlignsient th£it wciighed ho&vll^ in fdvo;r of the proponents* 
*Whereas the great majority of school aid supporters backed the 
bill, the long-time group foes of federal, aid mustered virtually 
no resistance to the legislation. In fact, it appears that the 
staunchest historical opponents of federal aid to education 
abdicated thoir position during the 1965 action and viewed resis- 
tance as a "lost cuase." Consequently, the new group coalition 

V*- 

which emerged in 1965 constitutes an additional integral part of 
the input factors which acted on the national legislature to produce 
a new response to the educational problems of the n().tion. 

AH of these ii?)ut variables operated in favor of the 
enactment of the proposed school aid bill. Their combined pressure 
made it unlikely that the legislative system would not produce the ’ 
new policy output. However, changes within the system constituted 
additional factors which eventually assured that the legislation 
would not be unduly delayed and -^endangered by the countless number 
of hazards which may erupt while a bill is under consideration. Adam 
Clayton Powell as Chairman of the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor in place of Graham Barden meant that the Administration had a 
sv^porter of federal aid at a vital point in the system and could 
count on cooperation, which it received with a slight delay. The 
new two-to-one ratio of .Democrats and Republicans on the Committee, 
instituted in 1959 and retained in 1965 » provided further assurance 
that favorable Committee treatment would be given to the bill. 

Finally, the enlargement of the House Rules Committee and the 
resolution of the reUflous issue among the various groups contributed 
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to favorable oommlttee action and consequently removed the 
last institutional pitfall in the system which had blocked 
earlier aid bills. 

Reflecting on the mixture of both input and system changes 
which occurred prior to and during 1965* it would be somewhat 
/surprising if the Elementary and Secondary Education Act had 
not passed. The trio of system changes which had occurred over 
a period of three years (1959-1961) removed key institutional 
obstacles and inched the proponents of aid closer and closer to 
their goal* Once the Rules Committee was enlarged in 1961 the 
institutional structure oer se of the legislative system was no 
longer a hindrance to the proponents of aid (if » indeed# it ever 
was). The next requirement was a cohesive majority that could 
process a school aid bill through the relatively streamlined 
system* The Democratic victory at the congressional level provided 
the basis for such a majority and the victory at the presidential 
level si:g>plied a President who was not only capable of leading 
the majority but with the political skill to devise a proposal that 
was acceptable to the relevant non-governmental groins* Jh sum, all 
of the major factdrs were altered in the direction which favored the 
enactment of school aid legislation* There is no apparent change 
which operated to reduce the chances of the proponents* victory; 
the ideal pattern finally meshed. Congressman Powell summar^ed 
the situation when he stated: "If we don't get Federal aid for 
education in this Congress we night as well forget all about it 
for another geneitttlon.'' 



At a more general le\rel of analysis this account of the 
passage of the 1965 Bdi^cation Act provides a source for hypothe- 
sising about how major political innovation occurs in relation to 
the national legislative system... This study suggests that major , 
innovation is likely to result from a series of incremental changes 
which culminate at a point in time rather than result from a 
single major event. This appears to be the usual case for at 
least two reasons. First, the legislative system involves a 
more difficult terrain for proponents of change because they 
are reciuired to win approval at a series of junctions while oppo- 
nents need to halt innovation at only a single point in the system. 



Second, any major controversial issue is usually not a single 
issue at all, but a group of iriterreXated controversial issu^ 
which must somehow be resolved before the basic change can occur. 



For exaiq>le» consensus on federal aid for education as a policy 



position is not enough; consensus must also be built on the question 
Of aid to segregated schools, aid to non-public schools, the alloca- 
tion of aid among the States, and the “appropriate” role of the 
Federal government in the education function. To the eoctent 
that other issues are also characterized by a variety of controver- 
sial sub-issues, major inncvation will generally take place only 
when it is possible to resolve the component parts. This is likely 
to involve several incremenUl changes over a period of time. As each 
incremental alteration occurs or is accomplished, the proponents 
of innovation may concentrate their efforts on the remaining hurdles. 
If they are fortuitous and skUlful they can be successful* 















This aooount also indicates the signlficande of the 
feedback effect of earlier system outputs on pending legislation* 
fhe supporters of school aid viewedt ^ith good reasoni the 1961 
outcome as a major defeat tshich probably doomed the possibilities 
of victory in ^he near future.. However*! as it turned out, the . 
1961 action and output did not terminate the efforts to bring 
about change, but actually stimulated the relevant groups to 
search with a new vitality for a compromise solution. Thus, what 
appeared to be a negative output eventually had a positive impact 
on future proceedings. 

Similarly, the enactment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
although it did not directly include references to federal aid 
to education, had an important feedback effect on the passage of 
the 1965 school aid bill. By dealing with the question of federal 
aid and segregation at the broadest level it, in effect, removed 
from oonsiderationr.(at least for Democrats and Republicans) 



one of the major issues which had helped to block the enactment of 
earlier proposals. In sum, the student of political innovation 
should be cognizant of the latent implications of earlier outputs 
for the change he is analyzing. 

Finally, this study and some recent subsequent developments 
suggest a more speculative, but worth mentioning, hypothesis concerning 
the kind of political change we have discussed. It seems that once 
the. proponents achieve victory in an area where they were unsuccess* 
ful for a oonslderable time, they aove to mcpand the magnitude of 
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thtir victory rapidly. More specifically, the backers of school 
aid were able to increase considerably the Federal governraent*s 
fiscal coBBBltment to the 1965 program during the 1966 Congressional 
session. In October of 1966 both the House and the Senate passed 
amended Administration bills authorising new funds under the 
Education Act of 1965* Although the original Administration 
bill requested an authorization of $1*3 billion for the fiscal 
year 1967, the House authorized about $1.8 billion «and the Senate 
$2.2 billion for 1967 and $3*5 billion and $3-6 billion respectively for 
1968. In other words, assuming action by the appropriations commi- 
tees, the federal, support for elementary and secondary education 
would experience a six-fold increase during the first three years 
of the 1965 law. This development provides strong evidence for 
considering the Education Act of 1965 as the "dreaded break-through" 
opponents of federal aid fought against for so long. There is good 
reason to believe that a substantial expansion of the Federal 
government's role in education is now established and will no 
doubt increase rapidly. 
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Educational Agonolea 

ror the Education of Children of lAW-lncoms S-awlllea 



folley 



provide financial asalatanee to local edu- 

aroaa v/ith coricentrations 
f children fx^oiii low-income ramllles to expand and 
Improve their educational programs by varlS^ means 
(including preschool programs; which contribute 
particularly to meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children. 



Estimated Funds— l|c;)j 
Duration— July 1 , 1965, to Juno 30, 1968 



Formula— The allocation to each county is computed by adding 

o^ildron aged 5 to 17 from faai- 

$2,000 to ,(b) the 

nmber of children aged S to 17 from families ro- 
coiving an annual income in excess or ^2,000 from 
through the program of aid to families 
with dependent children imder Title IV of the So- 

and (o) multiplying the sum by 
ono^nair tho stato avorage pupil curront ex- 
penditure during the school year 1963-1961^.. 



Admlnls^tratlon— Local educational agencies may receive funds 
lor any 11 s cal year only upon application therefor 
approved by the appropriate state educational agen- 
®y» “upon its determination; 

( 1 ) that payments will be used for programs and 
projects of sufficient slzo, scope, and quality 
to give reasonable promise of substantial pro- 
gress toward meeting the special educational 
needs of children from lovz-lncome families; 

( 2 ; that the local agency has made provision 
for including special educational services and 
arrangements (such as dual enrollment, educa- 
tional radio and television, and mobile educa- 
tional services and equipment) in which lov/« in- 
come children attending non-public school can 
participate; 

(3) that a public agency will administer the 
ac^^uired under the title; 
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C|^) that ths cozietruation ox school facilities 
tho title bo consistont trith overall 
state plaits for the construction of school 
facilities; 

(5) that effective procedures i.vill be adopted 
for evaluatlns at least annually the effec- 
tiveness of the programs in meeting the 
special needs of educationally deprived 
chlljSren; 

(6) that the local educational agency v/ill make 
an annual report to tho State educational 
agency including the above infosmatlon; 

(7) that v/horever there is. In tho area served 
by tho local educational program, an ilnti- 
Poverty Program, tho programs and projects 
hove been developed in cooperation* with the 
public or private non-profit agency respon- 
sible for the coirdBunlty action prograsi; and 

(8) that effective procedures will be adopted 
for acquiring and disseminating to teachers 
and acteiinistrators significant information 
derived from educational research, demon- 
stration, and similar projects, end for 
adopting, where appropriate, promising edu- 
cational practices developed through ouch 
projects. 



!I'itle II— School Library Resources, Textbooks, and Other In- 
structional Materiel 

Policy — ... to establish a program for making grants for 
tho acquisition of school library resources, text- 
books, and other printed and published instructional 
materials for tho use of children and teachers in 
public' and private elementary end secondary schools. 

Estimated ^nds- -^100,000,000 for tho fiscal year ending June 
jo, I960; tho Congress to determine the authoriza- 
tion theroaftor. 

Distribution — Each state v;ill receive a proportion of the 

total grant that is equal to that state»s propor- 
tion of all public and non-public school children 
enrolled in elementary and secondary schools. 

Administration— In order to particlpote, a State would submit 
to tba Office of Education a plcn spell^^ j^t 
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criteria to bo used in allocating funds v/lthin 
the State. Iho plan must take Into consideration 
the need of children and teachers for such mate- 
rial and provide assurance that such materials 
would be provided on an equitable basis for all 
elementary and secondary school children and 
teachers. Ti^le to library resources, textbooks, 
and other printed and published instructional 
materials furnished pursuant to this title, and 
control and' administration of their use, 'shall 
vest only in a public agency. 



Title III— ^Supplementary Educational Centers end Services 

Policy — • . . to establish a progrem for making grants 
to supplementary educational centers and services, 
to stimulate and assist in the provision of vi- 
tally needed educational services not available 
In sufficient quantity or quality, and to stimu- 
late and assist in the development and establish- 
ment of exemplary elementary and secondary school .• 
educational programs to servo as models for regu- 
lar school programs. 

Estimated Funds— $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 

Juno~30, 1966 ; the Congress to determine the au- 
thorization thereafter. 

Distribution— Each state would receive a flat grant of 

■ " 'gi?00,000. In addition, each state would receive 

tv;o more grants based on their proportion of 
children 5 to 17 and their proportion of the 
total national population. 



Administration- -Under this program the local educational^ 
agency or agencies apply for a grant through the 
State Department of Education. The plan, in the 
establishment and carrying out of the program, 
must include the participation of persons broadly 
representative of the cultural and educational 
resources of the area to bo served. The plan nay 
include such educational services as guidance and 
counseling, remedial instruction, school health 
services, dual enrollment programs, and special- 
ized instruction in subjects not taught in the 
local schools. Cultural services may Include 
sysiphox»r orchestras, museums, planetariums. 
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Title IV« «»Ednoational Research and Training 

Policy and Funds -* -The title amends the Cooperative Research 
Act to authozdze $100^000,000 over the next five 
years for the construction of national and regional 
Research facilities* In addition to the construc- 
tion funds, thoro Is provision for expansion of the 
current research programs administered by the Of- 
fice of Education. 

Admini stration - -Grants would be distributed for construction 
andprograms of national and regional research 
laboratories. Proposals for such grants v/ould be 
developed by groups representing State departments 
of education, local school systems, and universi- 
ties* Programs would basically be located in areas 
of population concentration v/here an adequate oper- 
ating staff may be assembled, but laboratory ac- 
tivities would extend throughout each region. 



Title V — Grants to Strengthen State Departments of Education 

Policy —To establish a program for making grants to stimu- 
late and assist States in strengthening the leader- 
ship resources of their State educational agencies, 
and to assist those agencies in the establishment 
and improvement of programs to identify and meet 
the educational needs of the state. 



Estimated Funds — , h^O . 000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906; the Congress to determlno the au- 
thorization thereafter* 



Distrinution --Sach State shall receive a $100,000 flat grant 
end a proportion of 85 per cent of the remaining 
funds that is equal to its proportion of all public 
school pupils. 



Adminiatrat ion— State departments, v/hon applying fcr grants, 
would revlov/ their present programs and indicate 
their greatest needs. Grants could be utilized to 
improve educational planning; identify special edu- 
catlozial problems and needs; evaluate educational 



progri^ and any a^ber of projects that would 
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Improve the operation of State departments of 
education and the aervioes they provide to local 
educational agencies* 
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